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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Bureau or ANIMAL INDUSTRY, 
Washington, D. C., April 29, 1910. 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith, and to recommend for 
publication as a Farmers’ Bulletin, a paper entitled ‘‘ Feeding Hogs 
in the South,” by Mr. Dan T. Gray, professor of animal husbandry 
at the Alabama Polytechnic Institute and expert in animal husbandry 
in this Bureau. 

Of all the branches of animal husbandry practiced in the South, 


hog raising is the one that has been proved beyond a question to be I 
profitable, and there is a constant demand from the farmers of that 
section for information and advice of a practical character upon the 
subject. The present work is intended to replace Farmers’ Bulletin 
100, ‘‘Hog Raising in the South,” which is now considerably out of 

date. 
Very respectfully, A. D. MEtviy, 
Chief of Bureau. 
Hon. JAMES WILSON, 

Secretary of Agriculture. i 
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FEEDING HOGS IN THE SOUTH. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The southern people are large meat consumers, but small meat 
producers. In fact, the South consumes more meat per capita than 
any other section of our country, but a large proportion of this meat 
is shipped into the South from other sections of the country. To 
give an instance, during the year 1907 there were but 15,151 home- 
raised animals slaughtered in the city of Birmingham, Ala. (this 
includes cattle, veal, hogs, sheep, and kids), while there were 36,097 
live western animals brought into the city and slaughtered. In addi- 
tion to these western live animals brought into the city, there were 
5,781,470 pounds of fresh meat shipped in and sold, as well as thou- 
sands of pounds of western cured meat.? This means that more than 
a million dollars go out of the city of Birmingham alone each year 
into distant States for meats, and this money could all be kept at 
home if the southern farmer would but produce the meat. 

Pork can be made as cheaply, and perhaps more cheaply, in the 
South than in any other section of the country. And there are many 
reasons why our southern farmers should introduce this line of animal 
production into their farming system. One of these reasons is men- 
tioned above—the money spent for meat by the southern people 
would be kept at home. Another is the influence it would probably 
have on the price of cotton. It will never be possible for the South 
to control the price of cotton until the southern farmer places him- 
self in such a position that he can hold the crop after it is produced. 
So long as all the farmers are required to sell the entire crop of cot- 
ton each fall, so long will its price be an unreliable and unstable one, 
The only way by which the farmer can place himself in a position 
where he will not have to sell all his cotton each fall is to produce 
something in addition to cotton; and unquestionably one of the best 
supplements to the cotton crop would be the raising of hogs. The 
hog business can be so managed that the owner can have money com- 
ing in from it at least twice a year, which would enable him to hold 
his cotton as long as he pleases. 


@This information was furnished by Mr. E. M. Duncan, city bacteriologist and 
chief of meat and milk inspection of Birmingham, Ala. 
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6 FEEDING HOGS IN THE SOUTH. 


Furthermore, the hog is especially adapted to the farmer with small 
capital, as but a small amount of money is required with which to 
begin the business, and returns begin to come in within a few months 
after it is started. The sow is a rapid producer. Money is turned 
rapidly. With $125 invested in 1 boar and 5 to 8 sows it is easily 
possible to have for sale from 5,000 to 8,000 pounds of pork (live 
weight) in a year. In other words, the yearly sales should be from 
two to four times the amount of investment. 


TOO MUCH CORN FEEDING NOT PROFITABLE. 


It is sometimes claimed that hogs can not be raised and finished at 
a profit in the South since corn has advanced in price. The farmer 
is often told that he can buy his pork cheaper than he can make it. 
While pork has not advanced in price as rapidly as has corn, still it 
must be remembered that the cheapest side meat costs the consumer 
from 14 to 15 cents a pound, and that the shoulders and hams cost 
from 18 to 22 cents a pound. It is no doubt true that the southern 
farmer who imitates his northern brother in his pork-making opera- 
tions could buy the meat cheaper than he could make it. But if he 
takes his own conditions as he finds them and uses these conditions 
intelligently, he can produce pork cheaper than it is possible to pro- 
duce it in other sections. But he can not compete with those por- 
tions of the country where corn is comparatively cheap if he alsofeeds 
corn alone. The southern farmer must economize in the use of this 
feed on account of its high price. The South, in fact, feeds too much 
corn, as a sole feed, to hogs; there are cheap feeds which should be 
used along with corn. 

It is generally considered that there is no other feed equal to corn 
for pork production. This is true, provided the corn is used judi- 
ciously. But if it be fed alone for any length of time there are few 
feeds which are poorer, as the experiments described below strikingly 
demonstrate. If, however, corn is fed in combination with other 
feeds, its use is to be highly commended, and it can be used to great 
economical advantage, too, even though it sells upon the market as 
high as $1 a bushel. 

The hog is not adapted to living on corn alone, and when we require 
it of him we are forcing him to do a thing which is not consistent with 
his nature. Man likes a mixture of feeds or a change in diet; so do 
the lower animals. The hog in its wild state is omnivorous, feeding 
upon roots, nuts, fish, grass, fruit, snakes, etc.; in fact, but few feeds 
can be mentioned that he will not eat if he be given the opportunity. 
Our domesticated hogs have inherited the tendency to select their 
feed from a variety of substances, and when we inclose them in a pen 
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FEEDING HOGS IN THE SOUTH. 7 


and give but one feed we can feel assured that we are not allowing 
them to reach their highest possibilities. 

Probably those who claim that pork can not be produced in the 
South at a profit mean that it can not be produced on corn alone at 
a profit; if so, that is entirely correct. Experimental data show that 
pork can not be profitably raised and finished upon corn alone when 
corn sells for 70 cents a bushel. The following table, which includes 
feeding experiments from several Southern and Western States, 
clearly demonstrates the fact that the man who tries to finish hogs 
on corn alone is following a losing business: 


TABLE |.—Feeding experiments showing effects of fattening hogs on corn alone.@ 


Pounds Cost of 100 pounds gain when corn is 
of feed 
to make 


Num- |Lengthof; Average 


















Station. ber of | experi- daily 
pigs ment gains. 1 
= ee eee pounds | 40 cents. | 50 cents. | 60 cents. | 70 cents. 
gain. 
| 
Days. Pounds. 
WOM c is Sindennce 10 | 83 0. 46 762 $5. 44 $6. 80 $8.15 
LSA Lee 10 83 . 43 | 868 6. 20 7.75 9. 30 
TeMOORG os 86.05 250 0 3 60} * 1.00] 460 3. 88 4.10 4.93 
Ol 3 60 1.00 | 416 2.97 3.72 | 4. 46 
Ross. 2, Bios week cuee . 50 | 410 2.93 | 3. 60 | 4. 39 
Alabama. 3 | ORii cnacecues | 806 5. 76 | 7. 20 | 8. 63 
De: .3-- eee 3 | Silo cccsss 670 4.79 | 5.98 | 7.18 | 
i oh ee) 3 E6 40 | 621 4. 43 5. 54 6.65 
Do... 15 96 . 69 | 611 4. 36 | 5. 45 | 6. 
Indiana.. 3 70 | 1. 56 | 432 3.09 3. 86 | 4. 
Do... 4 27 | . 67 | 520 3. 72 | 4.65 & 
1 Re ee ae 10 30 1. 40 | 443 3. 16 | 3.96 | 4.75 
Be caressa 4 85 .55 | 557 3.98| 4.98 5.97 
Oklahoma. .... ce 4 126 | . 62 | 470 3. 36 | 4.19 | 5.03 
Pe ck 3 4 84 | - 50 560 4.00 5.00 6.00 
DR inn aeneetees 5 55 - 63 | 801 5.72 | 7.15 8. 58 
OS en 6 49 2. 08 | 461 3.29 4.12 4.95 
We oes ccccec 35 1.69 | 459 3. 28 4.09 4. 87 
Do... ses | 35 | 1.41 | 499 3. 57 4.45 ) 
North Carolina ........ 5 -18 | 1,284 9.17 11. 46 5 
Wi coe Fiouse ced 8 24 | 1, 263 | 9. 02 | 11. 28 3.55 
Colorado. 4 70 | 538 | 3. 84 | 4. 80 5. 76 
Nebraska . 4 95 | 583 4. 16 | 5.21 6. 25 | 
ENS or cictw coetaees 29 1.05 | 452 3. 23 | 4.04 4.84 
WSR owen see nas 3 99 435 | 3. 46 | 4. 33 5.20 | 
ORB ca cwtles Cone cee | 6 57 618 4. 42 5. 52 6. 62 | 
oe 
MUTE. oo cscs cdinim cats sastecoudsaese geees 580 4.15 5. 18 6. 21 








a Taken from Alabama Experiment Station Bulletin 143. 


The varying amounts of corn necessary to make 100 pounds gain 
as shown in Table 1 may be due to one of many causes, such as dif- 
ferences in breed, in the quality of the individuals, in the size of the 
pigs at the beginning, in the length of the experiment, in the climatic 
conditions, in the seasons of the year, etc.¢ The farmer, under ordi- 
nary conditions, however, will not vary much from the above aver- 
ages. The table shows that when corn is worth 70 cents a bushel 
the cost of each pound of gain will be just about 7 cents; when corn 


@ Similar variations will be noticed in the figures for other feeds as given in succeed- 
ing tables, and these variations may be explained in the same way. 
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8 FEEDING HOGS IN THE SOUTH. 


is selling at 60 cents a bushel each pound of gain put on will cost 6 
cents; when corn is worth 50 cents a bushel each pound of gain will 
cost 5 cents; and when corn is worth only 40 cents a bushel pork can 
be finished for only 4 cents a pound. It appears, therefore, that 
when 70-cent corn is fed to 5-cent hogs the feeder is losing 20 cents a 
bushel on his corn. Seven-cent pork must go along with 70-cent 
corn if the owner is to strike even on feeding corn alone. As a gen- 
eral thing the farmers do not get 7 cents for their hogs. If corn were 
worth but 40 cents a bushel, as it often is in some of the Western 
States, it would be a very profitable thing to raise corn and feed it 
to 5 and 6 cent hogs; good money could be made out of it, as the 
farmer would then be selling his 40-cent corn, by means of hogs, at 
50 to 60 cents a bushel. But even in the corn-belt States it is more 
profitable to supplement the corn with other concentrates or green 
crops, and this practice is followed by the best farmers. 


THE SOW AND THE SUCKING PIGS. 


To produce good, strong, healthy pigs they must be looked after 
before they are born. The mother while pregnant must be cared 
for and fed properly if she is to give birth to a good litter of pigs. 
As a rule the mother is neglected during the period of pregnancy, the 
owner seeming to think that the application of care and feed after 
she has farrowed is all that is required. But we should know that 
a poorly nourished pregnant mother means a weak, sickly litter of 
pigs. 

SHELTER. 

In the South, the far South especially, very little shelter is needed 
except at farrowing time. There is no occasion for expensively 
constructed buildings. Of course, at farrowing time the mother 
should always be supplied with a building that will afford shelter 
from the rain and the wind for both the mother and the pigs until 
the pigs become dry. If the wind strikes the young pigs when they 
are first born they will often chill to death. Each farmer can make 
his own shelter, to be in keeping with his surroundings, but probably 
the best and most economical building that can be made is the port- 
able hog house (figs. 1, 2, and 3). These houses may vary in size; 
those with floor dimensions of 6 by 8 feet, 6 by 9 feet, or 8 by 8 feet 
will be found most satisfactory. The roof need not be over 7 feet 
high at the highest point. The house may be made on runners to 
facilitate moving it about. To prevent the sow from crushing the 
pigs at farrowing time, a scantling should be fastened to the inside 
of the house, about 8 inches from the ground, projecting about 10 
inches toward the center of the pen. The small pigs can run under 
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FEEDING HOGS IN THE SOUTH. 9 


this protection and keep the mother from lying upon them. There 
is no necessity for supplying a floor for these houses; some straw at 
farrowing time is all that is required. 


FEED FOR SOW BEFORE FARROWING. 


It will be shown later on that pastures are the basis for the profit- 
able handling of hogs. The pigs should be gotten up to weaning 
time as cheaply as possible, and the cheapest way to do this is to 
have a pasture for the sows to run upon every month in the year. 
It is very little trouble to have pastures practically the year round 
in the South. (See pp. 22-34.) Of course the sow should be 
provided with some grain in addition to the pasture, but the pastures 
will save a great amount of grain. It must be remembered that 
the sow must be nour- 
ished in such a way 
that the pigs will come 
into the world strong 
and healthy. Corn 
alone will not keep 
the sow in a good 
healthy condition, 
neither will it develop 
the pigs in the mother’s 
body. But corn along 
with a good legumi- 
nous pasture will pro- 
vide her with a good 
ration. When pas- 
tures are not available 
such feeds as skim milk 
and bran should be used along with the corn. Not more than 
one half of her ration should ever be made up of corn; the other 
half -should be made up of a feed that will furnish plenty of 
ash and protein to build up the litter of pigs in the body. Legu- 
minous pastures are the cheapest feeds that can be found to go 
along with the corn. With a good leguminous pasture the sow 
will be maintained in good flesh when she is fed a ration of corn 
equivalent to 1 per cent of her live weight. For a 200-pound sow 
this would be 2 pounds of corn daily. When no pasture is pro- 
vided it requires from 6 to 7 pounds of grain to maintain a 200- 
pound sow in proper condition. 

Some farmers make use of a leguminous hay for the sows when 
the pastures become short. Alfalfa, cowpea, and soy-bean hay are 
52474°—Bull. 411—10——2 





Fic. 1.—Lovejoy portable hog house, end elevation. 





10 FEEDING HOGS IN THE SOUTH. 


all good for this purpose. They save a great amount of grain. 
When the farm is supplied with a cutter it will pay to cut the hay 
into small parts, which should be mixed with the corn and fed as a 
thick slop. But it will not pay to go to any extra expense to get 
ready to cut this hay. Some feeders throw the uncut hay on the 
ground, but this causes considerable waste, especially in rainy 
weather. In the South, where hay is high in price, it will pay to 
provide a small rack so that. the animals can pull the hay from below 
without getting it under their feet. 

If neither pastures nor hay are available, the feeder should use 
corn along with wheat shorts, bran, tankage, skim milk, etc. Corn 
should never be used alone. Corn and skim milk should be fed in 
the proportion of one part of corn to three parts of skim milk. Under 
average conditions the dry sow should be fed about one part of 
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et 





Fic. 2.—Bonham portable hog house. 


shorts or bran to three parts of corn, or one part of tankage to nine 
parts of corn. It would pay some farmers to use cowpeas and soy 
beans along with the corn in the proportion of one part of the peas 
to about six parts of corn. 


FEED FOR SOW AFTER FARROWING. 


The mother should receive no feed at all for about twenty-four 
hours after giving birth to the pigs. She is feverish, though, and 
should be liberally supplied with fresh water. The second day after 
farrowing she should be given a small feed. It is well to start her on 
a light slop made up of shorts and skim milk. If there is no skim 
milk on hand, mix about four parts of corn with one part of shorts, 
cowpeas, or soy-bean meal and give a small quantity. She should be 
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FEEDING HOGS IN THE SOUTH. 11 


gradually brought up to a full feed; this should require about three 
weeks. If she is overfed at first the pigs are apt to take scours and 
thumps. When she is on full feed she will be eating daily an amount 
equivalent to about 4 per cent of her live. weight, provided she is 
not on pasture. If she has the run of a good leguminous pasture, at 
least one-half of the grain will be saved. If she-has no pasture, she 
should be fed just about as she was fed before farrowing, except that 
she should receive more feed than when she was dry. When the pas- 
ture is composed mainly of blue grass or Bermuda grass she should 
receive a grain feed equivalent to about 3 per cent of her live weight, 
and the grain part of the ration should be partly composed of shorts, 
tankage, cowpeas, or soy beans. When the pasture is made up of 
a leguminous crop, a grain ration equivalent to not more than 2 
per cent of her body weight will keep her in excellent flesh, and in this 
case corn can be used for the grain portion of the feed. 


war = 





Fig. 3.—Bonham portable hog house, showing plan of construction. 


FEED FOR PIGS BEFORE WEANING. 


Here, again, the most important point of all, as far as economy of 
gains is concerned, is to have a pasture for the pigs to run upon as 
soon as they begin to eat. When a good pasture is available and 
the mother is fed liberally of the proper feeds, the little pigs will need 
little in addition to what they obtain from the pasture and the mother. 
But the pigs will make use of some additional feed, especially if the 
litter is a large one. The pigs will begin to eat when they are about 
3 weeks old if they be given the opportunity. For these young ani- 
mals nothing is superior to skim milk mixed with shorts. Many 
farmers have no skim milk, though, so something else must be used. 
In such case probably the best thing to feed is a thin slop of shorts 
up to the time that the pigs are from 4 to 6 weeks old, after which 
411 











72 FEEDING HOGS IN THE SOUTH. 


the ration should be made up of equal parts of corn meal and shorts. 
These young animals should never be fed corn alone. The feed for 
the pigs must be fed in separate troughs, around which a fence has 
been built to keep the sows away. 

There is no advantage to be gained by pushing the pigs too rapidly 
with supplementary feeds. They should not be fed much fattening 
feeds, as corn; they should rather be given feeds which tend to make 
bone and muscle, as skim milk, shorts, pasture, cowpeas, soy-bean 
meal, etc., so that when the time arrives to finish them for the market 
they will have a well-developed body upon which to put the fat. 
They should, while young, be given just enough feed to keep them 
in a good healthy growing condition. 

Oftentimes when the litter is small and the mother is a good milker 
the little pigs will need no feed at all in addition to the pasture and 
the mother’s milk. The Wisconsin station * has done some experi- 
mental work which seems to show that gains on young pigs can be 
made as economically by feeding a given amount of feed to the 
mother as by feeding directly to the pigs. To be able to keep up an 
average-sized litter in this way, the mother must be fed liberally. 
The mother and the pasture should be depended upon to furnish the 
greater part of the feed for the small pig. 


WEANING THE PIGS. 


Some farmers make the mistake of weaning the pigs too young. 
The age at which they should be weaned depends somewhat upon 
whether the mother is to produce two litters a year. However, the 
pigs should never be taken away from the mother under 8 weeks of 
age; it is usually advisable to let them run with the sow until they 
are from 10 to 12 weeks old. The mother’s feed at weaning time 
should be reduced to pasture alone for a few days, so that the flow of 
milk will be checked; if full feed is continued when the pigs are 
weaned, the mother’s udders and teats are apt to be ruined. The 
milk flow will dry up within a few days, and if the sow is thin the 
feed should be raised some, but she will not require as much feed as 
when she was suckling the litter of pigs. 

The pigs should be accustomed to feeds before they are taken 
from the mother. If they are weaned before they are thoroughly 
acquainted with some concentrated feeds, they are sure to be seri- 
ously checked in their growth. The farmer who has some skim milk 
will experience no difficulty at all in carrying the pigs through this 
period, as the skim milk, with the proper grain ration, takes the 
place of the mother’s milk. It is necessary for the pigs at this time 


« Wisconsin Experiment Station Reports, 1889 and 1890. 
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FEEDING HOGS IN THE SOUTH. 13 


to be supplied with a good pasture, a leguminous pasture preferred. 
Alfalfa affords one of the best pastures obtainable for young pigs. 
With a good pasture and a half ration of grain they will make good 
and profitable gains up to the time they are ready to finish for the 
market. 

CONCENTRATES TO SUPPLEMENT CORN. 


It has previously been shown that the southern farmer can not 
afford to use corn alone as a fattening ration for swine. Fortunately 
for the South, it is not necessary to depend upon corn alone, as almost 
all the crops which can be grown in any part of the country can be 
grown in the South, and there are many crops suitable for hog feed 
which can be grown in no other section of the country. This section 
is wonderfully blessed in its great variety of grain and concentrates, 
and in addition green and pasture crops can be made to spread over 
12 months of the year. In fact, with the use of pasture crops the 
South is in a position to make pork cheaper than any other section 
of the United States. 

As stated before, the hog likes a variety of feeds and thrives better 
upon a ration made up of two or more feeds than upon one made up 
of but one. It has been proved by several of the experiment stations 
that wheat and corn, when fed separately to fattening hogs, are 
practically equal in feeding value. At the Wisconsin Experiment 
Station several tests were made to learn the relative value of wheat 
and a mixture of wheat and corn in equal parts. It was found that 
500 pounds of wheat were required to make 100 pounds of gain, but 
when wheat and corn were fed in equal parts only 485 pounds of the 
mixture were required to make the same gain. When fed sepa- 
rately, these grains are of equal feeding value, but the mixture of the 
two was more valuable than either grain when fed alone. While the 
South has not the wheat, yet the Wisconsin experiments teach the 
lesson that if the most is to be realized upon the hog and the corn a 
supplementary feed must go along with the corn. 


DAIRY BY-PRODUCTS. 


Among the various concentrated supplements which can be used 
with corn for fattening hogs are the dairy by-products—skim milk and 
whey. Of course at the present time the South has but little dairy 
by-products to use in finishing hogs, but as the dairy business assumes 
greater proportions much larger amounts of these valuable feeds will 
be at the disposal of the hog feeder. It is probable that the skim miik 
and whey could be used to better advantage in feeding the su¢kling 
mothers and the small pigs, as the green pasture crops can take their 
place after the pigs are weaned, but still there are cases where it 
411 
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should be fed to the fattening animals. The value of these feeds 
‘an be seen from the following experiments: 


TABLE 2.—Experiments showing value of skim milk in feeding hogs. 






Pounds | « 
| of feed to C Ad 
Station. | Ration. make 100 sounds 
| pounds an 4 
gain. —_ 
PANNOINN 0. . cc cli sescs CN as cic isserdaint bass Ree chulcen sles kule ae aS 670 $8. 38 
CS ER sis dances encnensnngceste tinenceGedayessanesens 210 \ 4.02 
SPRUE SBE at CREE os ce cinwsien cawseaxccaslenswaneansacesmanee 465 ee 
Temnesseec............. CONG Sa tic nc sa tanec ees 410 5.12 
Corn, t pare.<..6<.5%. SNE etd ci wieh miele sues ares VEN ee eaters 160 \ 5. 57 
Skim milk, 7.4 parts.............. Soca eae ee 1,190 es 
a : SRN og Se Sacitn ao yiaale nee Whee ndeee anions Maumee ace eeae 243 } 
Missourid......... veieg |) 1s hs: | Bolsa teware Seed te 559 4.71 
Cee AON ati tac dhs Ooce se tlsee new axanewewse name es 310 \ 6.98 
SEIGUMDGS, 2 PANGS. 52 ees asases se Sata gaan 207 J om 
DUNBNOR sce cccs ox ER cdi a cacbadoatsbcaubecocxcasesisvowews taeteess 467 5.84 
CN NN cco tcctetpcuanes nnd hewnuannee hexane woke 211 |\ 6.00 
Sere Wg ir iia os ci nninvacicn sdkevetccaansaeusnwnas 1,122 ij ’ 
Tennessee ¢............. | Corn alone...... Li Sater alan SN ese Cash aaa i Sobek eee oe 1, 263 15.79 
| Corn, 1 part....... 186 \ ge 
oe b ane 4. 56 
| Skim milk, 4 parts 746 
a Price of feeds: Corn, 70centsa bushel; skim milk, 30 ¢ Bulletin 167. 
cents a hundredweight; middlings, $30 a ton. d Bulletin 79. 


b Bulletin 82. ¢ Bulletin, Vol. XV, No. 1. 


It is seen that the skim milk was very profitably used except in 
those cases where the larger amounts were fed. When skim milk is 
valued at 30 cents a hundredweight, as it is in the table, it must 
be used in limited amounts in conjunction with the corn. So far 
as economy of gains is concerned, poor results were secured when 
from five to seven parts of skim milk were fed to one part of corn; 
but when only two or three parts of milk were fed to one part of 
grain the results were always satisfactory. Even though too large 
amounts of milk were fed in some of the above tests—that is, when 
valued at 30 cents a hundredweight—the average result of the Ala- 
bama and Tennessee work shows it to have a feeding value of 71.7 
cents a hundredweight when corn is worth 70 cents a bushel. In 
the Missouri work, where both corn and middlings were fed in the 
check lot, the skim milk proved. to have a value of 70.4 cents a 
hundredweight. 

As a rule, all kinds of dairy products, even the skim milk, command 
a very high price when offered to the public in the southern markets, 
Many dairymen could not afford to feed skim milk to the hogs. But 
there are many other dairymen who are situated in such a manner 
as to have no outlet at all for the skim milk made upon the farm 
as far as selling it upon the market is concerned. Many farmers 
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consider this feed as almost a waste product and treat it as such, 
but if it is properly apportioned with the grains and given to hogs, 
e oD oD oD 
it can be disposed of, through the hogs, for an excellent price. The 
hog, therefore, is a valuable adjunct to the dairy business as a means 
DS) J 
of utilizing the waste or by-products. 


COWPEAS AND SOY BEANS. 


In the past, when the cowpea and the soy bean sold at cheap 
prices, some farmers used them in large amounts in hog-feeding oper- 
ations. But they have advanced in price within the last few years 
and at the present time must be used in limited amounts. When 
they are valued at $1.50 a bushel neither one can be used as freely 
as was the case in the following tests: 


TABLE 3.—Experiments with cowpeas (the seed) to supplement corn in feeding hogs. 


Pounds ae 
of grain to —- 
Station. | Ration. make 100) ,ounds 
| pounds | ! salina 
gain. came 
Alabene O20. cciccvecesd CO I as since d nc ne Sawcvacedacontantueckous anes vets 487 $6. 09 
COMDCES BIG. ooo 28 Soccew acs scev antes pueundouian soeee 481 12.02 
5 CON OININE: © ok oes ade ded esadaackexbnd shane Snug Socelbd 216 \ ; 
F COWERNG CMONIGIS 5. 5 oss is co wacenuvenenteas exocesssae : 216 f 8.10 
AIGHEGMA C5606 ss ose ccns Corn alone...... hate a osneanaa pate catia arsed eae ee Geataa beh ae 478 5.97 
j 
| 
GIN oh a didi a sinsinn aap aye sa ee ease ees ta edd aw eaNaemaaas 187 | 7.54 
OCR MIRRS Sioa sai cacd cus eter ceauauae se eee 208 (e 


a Price of feeds: Corn, 70 cents a bushel; cowpeas, $1.50a bushel. © Bulletin 82. ¢ Bulletin 143. 


When fed in the above amounts the cowpeas proved to be worth 
but 94 cents a bushel in the first experiment and $1.04 a bushel in 
the second test. In the first test 216 pounds of cowpeas took the 
place of 271 pounds of corn, and in the second 208 pounds of cow- 
peas were equal to 291 pounds of corn. Money, of course, was lost 
as a result of feeding cowpeas in these large amounts. Cowpeas are 
too high in price to make up any considerable amount of the hog’s 
ration. The above results do not, however, prove that cowpeascan 
not be used in a ration where they make up a smaller proportion of 
the whole. If they are to be used along with corn they should not 
make up more than about one-fifth of the whole ration. When so 
used they will cheapen the corn ration. When a feed is worth in 
the neighborhood of $50 a ton it must be used intelligently. 

Some of the experiment stations have tried to ascertain the value 
of the soy bean as a feed with which to supplement corn. This 
bean is richer than the cowpea, so it has not been fed in as large 
amounts as has the cowpea. It has proved superior to the cowpea 
for feeding hogs, probably not so much because of its superiority 
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as a feed, but because it was fed so as to make up a smaller propor- 
tion of the whole ration. The cowpea has been used too lavishly. 

The Kansas and Indiana stations have tested soy beans as a sup- 
plemental feed, with the following results: 


TABLE 4.—Experiments with soy beans (the seed) to supplement corn in feeding hogs. 


| Pounds 





: | of feed to a 

Station. Ration | make 100 , 

. | pounds 

| pounds -ain.a 

| gain. = 
MAUNA coc cctktaceccs ON NE as oes cas hc ee Sera ncnd oc asasek decode eaeoeee 482 | $6. 03 
SR RIN oi ccs ica ceanacdiesicaaee’s 246 \ 6.15 
Soy-bean meal, one-third................... 123 | ay 
| 

NMNUIE Ooo ie oxcmhecee CAPR AORN II aio ook oc eSiccnncedecnsvenb Wierd cnoteee | 328 \ 4.95 
PAGO MOR ARGS. fo. c4 586 ¢ cue csles csateescascdesaedes 57 | a 
CTE ONG WORRS eo. 5 ia weit Sa dce ceca ewecersedemaves 310 |\ 5.15 
Boy meen Wot. POANb es oo. cadackcncancecoatecassneeseewss 51 if oe 
PRON AG oo oeccsescte ss NS ios ENF ace Soicsaianids Oiaceokan Caachi eoeese 557 6.96 
IMD oe oS 55 hoxdes eaxewslue i tedeecleasmtsxaaeee | 207 |\ 5.18 

Rio eR ME AIS W555; cos conc caceawsse ona cucawene able 103 |f - 


a Price of feeds: Corn, 70 cents a bushel; soy beans, $1.50 a bushel; linseed meal, $30 a ton. 
b Bulletin 95. ¢ Bulletin 126. @ Bulletin 108. 


The Kansas test shows 123 pounds of soy-bean meal to be equal 
to 236 pounds of corn when fed in the proportion of one-third soy- 
bean meal to two-thirds corn. Or, 1 bushel of soy beans proved to 
be worth $1.44 for hog feeding. In the first Indiana test soy-bean 
meal proved to be somewhat superior to linseed meal. Or, when 
corn sells for 70 cents a bushel and hogs for 5 cents a pound, the soy 
beans were worth $1.33 a bushel as a feed. If the hogs sell at 6 
cents a pound the beans were then worth $2.51 a bushel. In the 
second Indiana test the soy beans realized, through hogs, $2.54 a 
bushel. 

If the cowpea or the soy bean are either one to be used in conjunc- 
tion with corn they must be used sparingly—in the same way that 
packing-house by-products are used—and when thus used excellent 
prices can be realized upon them with hogs selling at 5 or 6 cents 
a pound live weight. It has been but a few years since cowpeas 
could be bought at from 50 to 75 cents a bushel. If the price ever 
returns to these figures the farmer can afford to make larger use of 
the cowpea—that is, financially. In other words, he could afford to 
feed them in equal proportion with corn, but would gain little by 
so doing except to save corn. 

RICE FEEDS. 


In some sections of the South rice products can be used to advan- 
tage as a hog feed, especially in parts of South Carolina, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, and Texas. As time goes by there will be more and 
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more of these by-products thrown upon the market, as the area 
devoted to rice culture is rapidly increasing. In 1899 there were 
but 342,214 acres planted to rice, while in 1905 the acreage had 
increased to 482,479, and the area suited to rice culture is being 
extended every year. In some of the tests reported below where rice 
polish was compared directly with corn meal, the rice by-product 
was found to be superior to corn, pound for pound. Two southern 
experiment stations have carried on work to learn the value of the 
rice feeds, with the following results: 


TABLE 5.—Experiments showing value of rice by-products for feeding hogs. 


Pounds . 
Cost of 
of feed to| 100 





| 
| 
| 
| 











Station. Ration. make 100} = 
pounds | —_— 
gain, | 8M. 
se Leese. pe ah 
; Neonat PIR OORT UNG iris see stindecswatadedmecicaoes Sawsaacae 248 sae a 
South Carolina >........ RG siee Pes A ONOE 2. 2c suc suce taciaoneuuvacsaccnereesecaan 991 $5.70 
| | | 
CE ONS inci sa sig ovate cs ndanndeyasaduned itobees | 257 YY 
Stas SA © ON cc 2 pas don os neg eee | 1,028 \ 6.30 
Algbaniaies oe. i205. 2: 1 Riba polinkks:!.22.0-h -<ovoscsteascnnaleeeedae ates ceeekeaee | 373 4.10 
| | 
| COM NOALS soos cocaine asexscu nat enanueccaessatetteae aes 474 5.93 
b Cry OME, CURING oo cco ose cacenesscccenwaeuersaans 369 19 
Fi Peiee peih GNOME <7. 5 koa rovcwane Gaecon dank oneee es 369 _ 
Cowpea, CUOMO, ....ccccsosccescscesd Nowcesecnaneeoanes 297 9.51 
| Wine Oasis; ON ONS 22 soos at iad eeesee oe eee 297 a 
Gn WCET OI aon walk co ve secee ee dapeeeaese | 275 \ 36 
Bebe bivdes (ON. oc dcn caste te near oo se eden | 275 a 
j > re "os 
eminent cnnnnins sins itiecinsncintn ceil Sl 
COMIN oes howe dics iret esnictnideetidonamaderetaeueeal 225 } 5.55 
SRT oo a oe onc a are oe eee 912 a 





a Price of feeds: Corn, 70 cents a bushel; skim milk, 30 cents a hundredweight; rice bran, $14 a ton; 
rice meal, $22 a ton; corn hearts, $25 a ton. 

6 Bulletin 55. 

¢ Bulletin 122. 

4 Corn hearts was a commercial by-product consisting of the hearts mixed with the corn bran. 

¢ Report, 1897. 

In the South Carolina test the rice meal proved to be worth $16.36 
a ton with hogs selling for 5 cents a pound and skim milk at 30 cents 
a hundredweight, and $24.42 a ton when the animals sold for 6 cents 
a pound, while the corn was worth but $14.94 and $22.72 a ton, respec- 
tively, under similar conditions. In the Alabama work the rice 
polish likewise proved to be more valuable as a hog feed than the 
corn meat. 

Concerning the rice bran experiment at the Alabama station, Dug- 
gar writes: 

The unusually cold weather of the time, inadequate pens, and the rather unpala- 
table nature of all the rations, due to the admixture of rice bran, made the rates of 
growth slow and unsatisfactory. Rice bran was not relished by hogs. 
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At the Massachusetts station the rice meal and the corn meal 
proved to be practically equal in feeding value, but the rice meal was 
the cheaper feed. 

MIDDLINGS. 

There are mill products in the South, and it will pay the farmers 
to use some of them along with the corn rather than feed the corn 
alone. Bran is not acceptable as a hog feed, especially for young 
animals. It is too bulky to feed to an animal which has a small 
stomach. The hog has but one stomach and that one is small when 
compared to the size of the animal. But, as show. below, middlings 
or shorts can well be used as supplementary feeds to corn. 


TABLE 6.—Experiments with middlings plus corn versus corn alone in feeding hogs. 


| 
| Pounds : 
of feed to Cost of 





Station. Ration. make 100 aoe 
pounds — 
gain. Bathe 
SN Ri cocdies ces: (ig AR ga wins sins Vabae eines iGib eee eeerereeeeECaaaue 557 $6. 96 
CORN, DRONE 68 oo sia cccsicisescnnee . 172 \ 4.73 
Middlings, one-half...................... 172 if 

Wisconsin ¢...... sees PRM od os tint nn Oe et ne ot | 137 6.71 
AT UII eines Gn N.S a wins a oere Ue eaiuls ulclere eimereeie ate 220 |\ 6.05 
REMAN ODN oa oa a pa cas om ena e wee eee kao eae cows 220 If ea 
Tennessee @.... 2.c..<n5s CARER ooo. Sn cnoidal cckewasewkiones ee 1,260 15.75 

Cae CR so os ce ok ou ns Ooo aan a ae eeewee 407 |\ 8.1 
PN, CIN oe io enn snk meceeduusesesuceateses 203 f — 
Renee RM rc ee ee ke be CF aL ea ae 195 | 5 36 
REP CONN oe i cok Se ck cn aq net ase tee mhnwke 195 f ae 
ETS IRIN i 2 eos Sv Maa Se atdeemeake daneeeeoe 136 \ 5.81 

BEA AUGGR Pr 65 co. cic. cio cs Satawncnxorieucesees : 274 re 

a Price of feeds: Middlings, $30 a ton; corn, 70 cents a bushel. ¢ Report, 1885. 


» Bulletin 108. @ Bulletin, vol. 15, No. 5. 


If the average of the three above experiments be taken it is found 
that each 100 pounds of pork made cost $9.80 when corn was used 
exclusively, and when middlings were used along with the corn 100 
pounds was made for $6.01, which was a saving of $3.79 a 100 pounds 
made as a result of introducing some middlings into the ration. 
With hogs selling at 5 cents a pound, and middlings at $30 a ton, when 
corn alone was used only 35.7 cents were realized upon each bushel fed, 
but when the corn was fed in conjunction with middlings 41.2 cents 
were realized for each bushel. In many places in the South hogs 
have been selling for 6 cents a pound, in which case, when corn was 
fed alone 42.8 cents would be secured for each bushel, but when fed 
with the middlings the corn would realize, through the hogs, 77.3 
cents a bushel. As a result of using middlings the farmer can secure 
more for his corn than if he had not done so. Still, profits can not 
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be made as a rule upon hogs when they are fed nothing but corn and 
middlings; that is, when corn is quoted at 70 cents a bushel and mid- 
dlings at $30 a ton and hogs seil at 5 cents a pound live weight. 
Some other feed or feeds must be secured to go along with corn. 

It will be shown later on that pasture crops can be employed so 
that the feeder can use high-priced concentrates and still realize 
excellent returns upon them. The problem of high-priced concen- 
trated feeds is ever present in the South, yet the high prices of these 
feeds need not force the southern farmer to discontinue pork raising. 
They need only force the adoption of new methods and systems whereby 
he may be enabled to make pork cheaper than he has ever made it 
before. 

TANKAGE AND MEAT MEAL. 

There are at least two packing-house by-products—tankage and 
meat meal—which should be more generally introduced in the South 
as feeds to go along with corn. Either one of them would cheapen 
the ration materially and make corn worth more a bushel as a hog 
feed. In every case where either one was used in the experiments 
shown in the following table the cost of gains was reduced below the 
cost when corn alone was used: 


TABLE 7.—Experiments with packing-house by-products in feeding hogs. 


| 


Pounds ‘ 
offeed to ( = 
Station. Ration. make 100 seine 
pounds | Pounds 
| os gain.a 
| gain. 
GS a = 
Alsbamsa ©... ...5.0--% | Corn alone. ...... Sudnaadb er caucacsucees he hax tamer 575 $7.19 
i | ee os ee oe ae — 352 || 5.18 
Female: GUNOEE oo. doo ota den oceans 4 392 f be 
Nebraghe ©... 60065660008 Corn alone....... stSieGesnubeceademie earakama ted ameaene 583 7.28 
COE, IO CANENS oo <5 «vise dda iviuneugedsvanaddesasiensve ‘ 446 \ 6.59 
PRENGH, ORGAUNURT 0 c0n 65 spacdrccaanatsnecmuapeeaceaas jl f en 
P COMM BNNs Jo 5 oc soeweceescasece ca Tuae doleiien ee eave 343 4.29 
| 
| ; 
| COE, TEPONERS oo. 5a co sicienaazces acess cpertennwedies 290 \ 1.2 
f MMR, OPH ORIRIRS «50 ck dint sked eens ahem es masamacees 32 J <= 
| 
Oklahomad...... Corn alone. .... : ere Tae F esl 8.51 
Corn, seven-eighths. . . -. wnadebeneibe Sandee ; 328 |) 504 
FP WRGRE TBR ROO So oie coos Sav orca xwdeeecnesen . 1.8 f ” 
CRE, CUR GEE CTI. ino. d 5 ices ce cnn tein mes ower Piicag as 401) 5.74 
SS I I i. ox 60 5 ev nS ak Saat be earn enaeaenes 36 |f =? 
TOHMMIIOD 6.0. os dace OR AN ooo oo 3: oss 3s cade ace esas ; 1,500 18.75 
Cs CNR ss co occas in sadsaccaandivswncecdaaarrieee ‘ 485 |\ 6.56 
MT NON, 6 Naki: <5. 5'o 53252 eee : 25 If “=a 
RL NU nc 6c 4. gas Sloss «had demcocaqanamimancscusene ies 450 \ 6.63 
RR OG, IC HONIG oo cos cere e ak oncicascangenacn desea 50 if . 
RN I ao ois ac wivctn a sdcesascteawucsonetudseee dorbane 408 |\ 6.52 
ee ANNE, iP ONEN o 6nd cen sis ba das nade anennamsponaweue es 72 ij ti 


a Price of feeds: Corn, 70 cents a bushel; tankage, $40 a ton; meat meal, $40 a ton. 
+ Bulletin 143, ¢ Bulletin 107. @ Bulletin 80. ¢ Bulletin, vol. 15, No, 5. 
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At the Alabama station when corn alone was used only 48.7 cents 
were realized for each bushel fed, but when a one-tenth part of the 
corn ration was made up of tankage the sum was increased to 67 cents, 
assuming that the hogs sold for 5 cents a pound live weight. The 
average of the work in Nebraska shows that when corn alone was 
used 60.5 cents were secured for each bushel; when tankage was fed 
along with corn the returns were 63.5 cents a bushel. In Oklahoma, 
when corn was fed alone but 41.1 cents were secured for a bushel, 
but when meat meal supplemented the corn the amount averaged 64 
cents a bushel. In Tennessee only 18.7 cents were realized upon 
each bushel of corn when it was used alone, but when the meat meal 
was used along with it, its value was raised to 50.3 cents (average 
of three lots). 

COTTON-SEED MEAL. 


The deaths that sometimes occur as a result of feeding cotton-seed 
meal to hogs deter the majority of farmers from using it. It is a 
feed that, if used at all, must be used in moderation and with judg- 
ment. The Bureau of Animal Industry and most of the southern 
experiment stations have fed it both fermented and sweet—and 
killed pigs in both cases. There is a risk when it is used for long 
periods of time, and the man who feeds it should bear in mind this 
risk. It is not a feed for the farmer to experiment with. He should 
keep well within bounds when feeding cotton-seed meal to his animals. 
It is not safe to feed it to hogs, even when making up only one-third 
of the whole ration, for more than twenty-one days. If it is to be 
used longer than twenty-one days, the proportion of the meal should 
be cut down to one-fifth or one-sixth of the entire ration, and even 
then there is great danger. This danger may be averted somewhat 
by allowing the hogs plenty of succulent pasture. 

Aside from the deaths that may occur, cotton-seed meal is an ex- 
cellent feed. In fact, it is probably the best feed in the South to go 
along with corn. It has been charged that it is impossible to keep 
the hogs eating well when part of the ration consists of cotton-seed 
meal, but the writer has experienced no trouble in keeping all the 
animals keen for the next meal when the mixture of corn and meal 
has been fed as a thin slop, so that it could be drunk rather than 
picked up and eaten. If it is fed in a doughy condition, the pigs 
will soon go “ off feed.” 

It will be seen from the following table that when cotton-seed meal 
is fed along with corn the cost of the gains is greatly reduced—pro- 
vided no deaths occur: 
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TABLE 8.—Experiments in feeding cotton-seed meal and corn to hogs. 


| r 
| Pounds 





| of feed to Cost of 100 
Station. Ration. } make 100} pounds 
pounds gain. 
gain. 
oe _ = 
Alabama >. . =} CEG GAO oa os ahs enczencenas sane can dent ae eeewnn 590 $7.38 
Cet Faces iin Ss cn rae Soa eee aaemee | 303 <-e 
Cotton-seed meal, one-third. ...............-...--- - | 157 |f ae 
| | 
Texase. F Comm alone (lanmented)s. ..-.0. 5... sso. cot vedse cose a S68 10. 85 
| 
Corn, two-thirds. ......... Ride nea eters sual eee Cues 485 \ 9.08 
Cotton-seed meal (fermented), one-third... ; i | 242 f ~ 
| 
| 
North Carolina 4d. . CONN: CLOSTOUIOR iis c adhe sp iw cccicncten pes wtewesudeen | 1,284 16.05 
Cnet Cm es Fs  .oalsiainly Se ashias as Poa as Rew ede } 534 8.34 
Cotton-seed meal (fermented), one-fifth... ... Si daben eines | 133 f a 
CORT. SOUORIIIIN So oo a's cuinn Cs cone aen sen ate xen tumasets | 446 \ 6.37 
Cotton-seed meal (fermented), one-eighth. ................ | 64 J “— 
a Price of feeds: Corn, 70 cents a bushel; cotton-seed meal, $25 a ton. 
6 Bulletin 143. ¢ Bulletin 78. d Bulletin 200. 


While the expense of making pork is greatly reduced when corn is 
supplemented with cotton-seed meal, still, with corn at 70 cents a 
bushel and cotton-seed meal at $25 a ton, it is seldom that the feeder 
can come out even when employing them without further supple- 
ments. In the Alabama test each bushel of corn when used alone 
realized 47.5 cents, with hogs selling at 5 cents, but when the corn 
was used along with cotton-seed meal the value of each bushel was 
raised to 56.2 cents. The North Carolina work illustrates what poor 
use hogs will sometimes make of corn when they receive nothing but 
corn. Assuming the same live price for hogs, only 21.8 cents were 
realized for each bushel of corn. However, while the regular market 
price was not secured for the corn, even when cotton-seed meal was 
fed along with it, still as a result of the addition of small amounts of 
the meal the value of the corn was doubled in one case and multi- 
plied by 24 in the other case. 

As will be seen later, cotton-seed meal has at least one valuable 
and safe place in our pork-making operations—a place where it can 
be fed in large amounts. It can, and should, be used along with 
corn in a short dry-lot finishing period after the pasture and grazing 
crops are exhausted. Corn is excellent for finishing up an animal 
when he is taken off of green crops, but corn with cotton-seed meal 
is still better, because, first, the gains are made more economically 
when the two feeds are used together; and, second, the meat and the 
lard of the animal are hardened more rapidly than when corn is 
used alone. 

PASTURE CROPS TO SUPPLEMENT CORN. 


The facts so far presented show one thing clearly—when corn is used 
alone as a hog feed money is almost sure to be lost. It has also been 
shown that the feeding value of corn is increased as a result of the 
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use of almost any supplement. But even when corn is assisted by 
the supplementary feeds mentioned, there are but few cases where 
70 cents is realized for a bushel of corn; that is, when hogs sell for 5 
cents a pound live weight. Under present conditions the southern 
farmer must see his way clear to realize at least 70 cents a bushel 
upon his corn when fed to hogs before he can look upon the hog 
business as a profitable one. In short, concentrated feeds of all 
kinds are upon such a high level of prices that the farmer can not 
afford to limit the feed of the hog to them alone. Help must be 
sought outside the concentrated feeds. 

The supplementary feeds heretofore mentioned are almost all good 
and should be used in hog-feeding operations, but the future of profit- 
able hog preduction in the South depends upon the use of green or 
pasture crops. It is possible for the southern farmer to have grazing 
crops practically the year through, and many of the best farmers 
have them. The southern farmer has, in fact, a decided advantage 
over the northern farmer in this respect. We have seen that a variety 
of feeds almost always produced more satisfactory results than one 
feed. Pastures and green crops can be used to furnish variety better 
than any other feeds. The southern farmer has grown so accus- 
tomed to placing his hogs in a small pen when the fattening period 
arrives that he has almost forgotten that the hog can make valuable 
use of many green crops if he be given the opportunity. 


PERMANENT PASTURES. 


Until the farmer sees his way clear to make a permanent pasture, 
or has one already made, he should keep out of the live-stock busi- 
ness. It is, in fact, almost impossible to realize a profit upon any 
kind of stock without good pastures. Therefore, the first thing to 
be done when one contemplates engaging in stock raising is to estab- 
lish a pasture. 

The South, which is the very section where they can be made 
easily, is sadly deficient in pastures. No attention has been given 
to them; it has all been given to cotton. But the southern farmer, 
if he will devote some time and effort to the subject, can have as 
good a pasture as was ever seen in Kentucky or Missouri and have 
that pasture available for grazing more months in the year than is 
possible in those States. For a permanent pasture there is no com- 
bination, either in the North or in the South, that will equal bur 
clover and Bermuda grass. The Bermuda can be grazed throughout 
the summer months and the bur clover from January until the 
Bermuda comes on again. The combination will afford grazing at 
least ten months of the year. Both plants are permanent after they 
are once established. To supplement the permanent pasture, tem- 
porary pastures should be grown, as cowpeas, peanuts, etc., but no 
farmer who has stock can afford to be without this permanent pas- 
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ture combination to be ready for use when the temporary pastures 
can not be employed. 
RAPE PASTURE. 

One of the valuable green crops for hogs is rape. It can be sown 
in the fall after the summer crops are taken off the land, and within 
seventy days is ready for the hogs to be turned upon it. It is a 
winter growing crop, or one that can be used between the two sum- 
mer crops. As a result of its use the land can be kept in use and 
covered with green vegetation the year round. Several experiment 
stations have demonstrated its value as a hog feed. 


TABLE 9.—Experiments showing value of rape as a pasture to supplement corn in feeding 


hogs. 

Cost of | Value of 

Feed to make | grain for 1 acre of 

Station. Ration. 100 pounds 100 rape in 
gain. peunds _ terms of 

gain. corn. @ 

Bushels. 
ee ROINIR So 525 sca atic ask rads Ssh aE Hsle poeta sae gig 294 pounds. ...\ 2 67 26.8 
Alabama ..... \Rape pasture (first grazing)..................-..-- O.18aere.......\f 2% on 
RS. os iis ice wake deadads cpbas be pesdiudacwans 205 pounds. ... \ 2. 56 31.3 

Rape pasture (second grazing)..........-.....----- 0.205 acre..... J 0 = 
We ietionadihe:; 53: | Come aie cose occa sane sna ese vasa emeaman ss 403 pounds. ... Rites ciexcas 

. 929 . 
_— EG BASewhea eGatiemeed anecee ree fix he waoeseenovers 282 pounds... . \ 3. 52 45.0 
RUDE TURNING soon vs oucncenseddetesdasaneesaeennee 0.048 acre....../f 


a Assuming that 564 pounds of corn are required to make 100 pounds gain. 
» Bulletin 143. ¢ Report, 1900. 


While rape when planted in the spring will make a summer growth 
almost anywhere in the South, it is not advisable for the farmer to 
use it as a summer pasture. Other pastures can be used during the 
summer months, and the rape can be sown in the fall, after the sum- 
mer crops are taken off the land, and be ready for pasturing by Janu- 
ary. As a rule, lands lie idle throughout the winter months, thus 
exposing them to the heavy washes, but if rape is used the land can 
be made to produce a green crop the year round, and at the same time 
afford the fattening or breeding hogs a good winter pasture. 

The experimental work in both Alabama and Wisconsin has shown 
rape to be an excellent grazing crop to supplement corn. In Alabama 
the area was grazed twice, as the rape grew up behind the hogs after 
they had grazed it the first time, and as a result of both grazings it 
was learned that 1 acre of the rape pasture was equivalent to 61.9 
bushels of corn (assuming that 580 pounds of corn will make 100 
pounds gain); or, leaving out of consideration the expense of mak- 
ing the crop, each bushel fed at the first grazing was worth 95.8 
cents (hogs at 5 cents) and each bushel during the second grazing 
realized $1.36. If it cost $8 to make an acre of rape, and this expense 
is charged against the gain, the corn during the first grazing sold for 
67.8 cents a bushel while that of the second grazing sold for 91.6 
cents. In the Wisconsin test 1 acre of rape was found to be equal in 
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‘ feeding value to 45 bushels of corn, or, estimating, as in the Alabama 
test, the corn sold for 99.6 cents a bushel when the cost of making 
the rape crop was not considered, and for 91.9 cents a bushel when 


’ the cost is counted against the gain at the rate of $8 an acre. 
results were secured in winter, a time of year when the average farmer 
is realizing no returns at all upon his land. 
. crop ahead, equal to about 30 bushels of corn. 

Rape is not a legume; it will not enrich the soil. 


These 


Thus the farmer is one 


Its chief value 


lies in the fact that it can be grown in the winter time between the 


main farm crops. 


CHUFAS. 


It comes off in the spring in ample time for the 
same area to be planted in any of the general farm crops. 


; The chufa plant is one that can be used for winter grazing also, 


but it has two disadvantages. 


a soil improver. 


early spring or late winter markets. 


One of these is that it must be planted 
in the spring and occupies the land throughout the whole summer; 
i the other is that while it occupies the ground for a long time it is not 
Nevertheless many farmers make excellent use of 
i it for pigs that they wish to finish for late spring killing or for the 
Some farmers make a practice 


FP of planting it upon the same land and at the same time with peanuts, 


a but in alternate rows. 


i or winter make use of the chufas. 
t without much loss by rotting. 


; id Station. Ration. 


i : > NR 


eae 2... < ) CNN MMM Pe eas acmcaal aeame nicl 


ita Chufa pasture alone..............2-..-.--- 


This is a good practice. 
ready to graze before the chufas are matured, so the animals when 


turned into the field first consume the peanuts and later on in the fall 
The chufa lies in the ground 


Some of the southern stations have 
i done experimental work in feeding this plant to hogs. 


TaBLeE 10.—Experiments with chufa pasture for fattening hogs. 


Feed to make 
100 pounds 
gain. 


| 379 pounds...... 


| 0.168 acre....... 


AES SRO NIN So isin ooccnay ac oeicsa aces | 152 pounds corn. 


Hie 
Mi sas b “ F 
\ Arkansas)... .. {¢ hufas and peanuts in alternate rows..... 


Corn, } ration, plus een 

imeiain t J 2 ’ weet cce ccc eeereeeeee | 

Arkansas}... .. {Chutes and peanuts in alternate rows..... | 
|fCorn } ration 

kak 2 DOT A aMAMNS 2 ca5'2oen dae oacock ease 

Alabama ¢..... {Chufa BREN roy ic ok Neen eed 


SEN, STI ooo vec cvceesteuvicessmesenan 





| 
DE abou wee askweudsedkeineule kone nutes 
Alabamad..... Cone, Be Seo et ean wes ores eee 


©. 161 OFC... 22 


163 pounds corn. 
OC EST OO. «os... 


305 pounds corn. 
0.41 acre........ 


| 216 pounds corn. 


Alabama4..... {Chufa WAMIOR <3 eco. enna ents eee eee | 0.149 acre....... 


101 pounds peas. 


(rt pounds corn. 
51 pounds peas . . 





ihe |(Corn, #.... 
} ta NRG 5 cclos conse aces vesews 
i {cowpeas i} 


| CANO 6a vaca osc Ssacadedostesesss 


b Bulletin 54. ¢ Bulletin 143. 
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a Price of feeds: Corn, 70 cents a bushel; cowpeas, $1.50 a bushel. 


| 203 pounds corn.| 


| 0.23 acre........ | 


The peanuts are 


Cost of 
grain to 
make 100 | 
pounds | 
gain.a 


Value of 1 acre 
in terms of 
corn. 


40.3 bushels.e 


| 50.6 bushels.e 
| 

2.04 | 
Sbatew oerewed | 50.6 bushels.e 


11.9 bushels.e 


ine wile ae | 


2.71 43.6 bushels.e 


s-se------/7060 Dushels 


eiaktaaeee |; bushels corn. 
2.53 |} peas. 
| 


d Bulletin 122. 


¢ Assuming that 580 pounds of corn are required to make 100 pounds gain. (See Table 1.) 
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If there is a good crop of chufas it can be expected that good 
results will be secured, as the above table shows. The results of the 
Arkansas work were exceedingly satisfactory, the best results being 
secured when the chufas were planted with peanuts. In two of the 
Alabama experiments unsatisfactory results were secured, due 
largely to a poor stand and crop of nuts. In the first Alabama test 
the corn realized 91.9 cents a bushel where the crop was not charged 
against the gains, but where the crop at $8 an acre was taken into 
vccount only 31.6 cents were realized for each bushel. But in the 
second Alabama test the corn sold, through the hogs, for good prices 

both cases. It sold for $1.29 a bushel when the crop was not 
considered and 98.7 cents a bushel when the expense of the crop was 
taken into account. 


PLANTS FOR WINTER PASTURE. 


Many plants, in addition to the ones previously mentioned, can 
be used for winter pasture. Of course it is more difficult to secure 
winter than summer grazing, but with the proper use of bur clover, 
rye, oats, vetch, and crimson clov all fall sown—there is little 
trouble to secure grazing areas throughout the whole winter. Bur 
clover is a permanent pasture and will grow upon almost any char- 
acter of soil. It occupies the land with Bermuda, but makes its 
growth in the winter time and dies down when spring appears, and 
the Bermuda takes its place. Rye, oats, vetch, and crimson clover 
can be fall sown, following the general summer crops, and be ready 
for use during the winter and early spring months. The following 
details regarding winter crops may be of assistance: 





TABLE 11.—Crops for winter grazing.4 





Number of 

days from 
Crop. Time to plant. Amount of seed to the acre. | planting to 
grazing 

time. 


} —— 


Recncecwbcetsvneciees ss csnadeanaics Sept. 1-Nov. 1....... 


Oats | Dir OD OM oo io zc ac eeeee 90-128 
RAD6.....ocsneceecccoceavscersstces. 1) BOD 20-Oct. 16. ......) 4Opounds, drilled... 60- 75 
AR err ree | Sept. 1-Nov. 1 ps | 14-2 bushels. it 90-120 
Vetch (with or without oats or rye)...| Sept. 1-Oct. 15.... VRE oo oc es 90-120 
} : |15-20 pounds, cle: aned...... . 
BONE ONNNOEs oc chic ys teen sesseoesanes ) Ang. 1-Oct. 3. 5.5.2... [136 saad in Dur: \ 90-120 
OPINAON CLOVER... co. ose cs cc beideses Sept. 1-Oct. 1......... 15-20 pounds, bros ideast. 90-120 
CRG. 25650-% anna eames nie | Mar. 15-June1....... | 3-4 pec Bivecacas Sa 120-240 


a Alabama Bulletin 143. 





PLANTS FOR SUMMER PASTURE. 


The pigs which are born in late winter and early spring should be 
finished for the market, or for home killing, the following fall or early 
winter. It will seldom pay to keep them through the first winter. 
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When the pig is sucking the mother both should be given the run of 
a pasture crop in order that grain may be saved. If the pig is born 
in late winter, any .of the crops heretofore mentioned can be used 
until the summer crops begin to come on. When green crops and 
pastures are thus used the pig can be gotten up to weaning time 
as cheaply, perhaps more cheaply, than he can be carried from wean- 
ing time to a finish. Bur clover, which is a part of the permanent 
pasture system, should, of course, be used during the late winter and 
early spring months. When the pigs are from 60 to 75 pounds in 
weight they are ready to begin to finish, and this is the time that 
the summer pasture crops should be ready to use. This date will be 


about August. 
COWPEAS AS A GRAZING CROP. 


Through the use of quick-maturing varieties of cowpeas this plant 
can be made to be one of the very early summer grazing pastures. 
If two or more varieties be used, or if the same variety be planted at 
different dates, the grazing period can be extended over several 
months. It is, perhaps, best to use other plants, which will be men- 
tioned later, to extend the grazing period. Several of the southern 
stations have used the cowpea pasture for hogs. The value of this 
pasturage is shown by the following results at the Alabama station: 


TABLE 12.—Cowpea pasture for fattening hogs. 





| 
Feed to make Cost of 100 = of 
Station. | Ration. 100 pounds pounds |; >. 
gain. gain In terms 
| : of corr. 
Bushels. 
Alabamaa..... COIR NOE hnw sp aceiistee sass seasick cotnase pacts 586 pounds... $7.33 
Re IIR go soc cove ga nas osccme maw seneue 307 pounds. . 3.84 
; 0. 137 acre... 36.4 


Cowpea pasture. 


@ Bulletin 93. 


The “Unknown” variety of cowpeas was used in the foregoing 
work. The stand of cowpeas was thin and the rows were about 4 
feet apart. When the pigs were placed in the field the leaves were 
all green and only one-half of the peas had taken on the color of 
maturity. The other pods were all green, but most of them had 
attained full size. Even with the thin stand and the rows far apart 
good results were secured. When the corn was fed alone only 47.8 
cents were realized for each bushel, but when cowpea pasture was 
used in addition to the corn each bushel was worth 71.3 cents (charg- 
ing the crop at $8 an acre, fertilizer not considered). When the cost 
of the crop was not taken into account each bushel of corn proved to 
be worth 91.3 cents. 
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At the Mississippi station® cowpea pasture was grazed without 
grain. In 1903, although the crop was grown on thin land, 1 acre of 
cowpeas produced 350 pounds of pork. In 1904 the crop was grown 
on good valley land and produced 483 pounds of pork to the acre. 
The hogs were turned on the crop when the peas were ripe. Better 
results would no doubt have been secured if the animals had been 
given the run of the field about two weeks before the maturity of the 
peas. 

In 1906 the Mississippi substation’ turned 8 sows with their 30 
pigs into a red-clover pasture of 34 acres on March 20, the red clover 
having been sown the previous fall. This furnished ample grazing 
until August 20, when they were turned into a 43-acre lot of corn 
and peas. The 30 pigs were killed out of this pasture November 1 
without the addition of any other feed and dressed 117 pounds each, 
at an average age of 196 days. The pigs ate approximately 6 bushels 
of corn each. When land rent is estimated at $5 an acre, corn at 70 
cents a bushel, and the cost of seeding the red clover is also taken 
into account, each pig cost $4.98. 

It is getting to be a common practice in the Middle States, where 
cowpeas thrive well, to plant the peas in the corn at the last cultiva- 
tion and graze the hogs on both crops. This method saves a great 
amount of labor, and the waste of corn is very small indeed if small 
pigs are given the run of the field after the fattening animals are 
taken off; in fact, the loss of corn is not as great as is usually the case 
when hired help gathers it. 


SOY-BEAN PASTURE. 


The soy bean is a very valuable crop both for hay and for use as a 
pasture for hogs. The Tennessee station, Bulletin 82, has compared 
the cowpea and the soy bean as to their habits of growth, yields, ete. 
According to this bulletin the cowpea has the following advantages 
over the soy bean: (1) The soy bean may fail to come up through a 
crust which would offer little resistance to cowpeas. (2) The germi- 
nation of the cowpea seed is surer than that of the soy-bean seed, which 
is liable to be spoiled by heating. The cowpea is therefore better than 
the soy bean for broadcasting, especially on land that is heavy and 
liable to ‘‘bake.”’ (3) The cowpea is much better suited than the 
soy bean for planting with either corn or sorghum. (4) Cowpea hay 
is more easily cured by the methods in common use, without the 
increased loss of either leaves or fruit, than soy-bean hay. 

The soy bean, on the other hand, appears more valuable than the 
cowpea (1) as a grain producer, (2) as an intensive farm crop, (3) as 





@ Report for 1905. b Bulletin 106. 
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an early hay or grazing crop (for which purposes the early and medium 
varieties will produce either hay or seed several weeks ahead of any 
variety of cowpeas which had been tested at the station), (4) the seed 
decay more slowly than those of the cowpea when left on the ground, 
so are better adapted to being pastured off by hogs. 

Rabbits feast upon the soy bean while they will not bother the 
cowpea at all. Therefore the farmer who plants soy beans should 
plant enough for both himself and the rabbits. The following tests 
show the value of feeding with corn alone as compared with a com- 
bined ration of corn and soy-bean pasture. 


TaBLE 13.—Experiments showing value of soy-bean pasture for fattening hogs. 


| j Grain | value of 




















Feed to make | cost of : 
Station and year. Ration. 100 pounds 100 = 
gain. | pounds sae 

gain. of corn. 
—_ | — 

| 4 ; m 

Bushels. 
IE, <5 ORI eo 8 ios deo S ose Cacieweasvennas snd | 456 pounds.... MeO occ conrad 

| 
ND a TONGS oh oe utente secas 157 pounds... .| 1.96 pupae 
IE IR asso Sin cds dnck cecanecencdaccsl Geen esshenscdases 19.3 
[eran abreast | 437 pounds.... Bem oC recess 
PIII sic nse siscxniviccsavvevnevenncat Cf ees eer re 0.6 
Mane CIO)? ...-) MOEN AIO ics so sa ods Socce sins oo eics eae ces | 572 pounds. ...| Gaithleseniese vais 
Corn, } ration. ............ .-| 130 pounds... . BG foc ekcnccuy 
Soy-bean pasture .| 0.164 acre. .... Hasikeres sits 48.2 
| 
[OORT B PAMON Ss os. ck-sincacsscesnescnsaoece cas 111 pounds... .} Reet ish enaeeses 
SUI URERMNANIIDS va 5/0 p.c'05/0'e verc'aomine vines awision OPA. vce shiccvencwas 39.9 
Cab SANE fos 2 osc adscna wasscote Seecsac | CEOs so OP bassoon 
I seo eecekscnscensseracs kastaws Ce OE onc dlavscenesse 42.3 
— a - — : _ 
2 Bulletin 143. + Not published. 


In the first test reported above neither the sorghum nor the soy- 
bean crops were good. They were both cut short on account of 
extreme drought at the time of maturing. In the first test the soy- 
bean field was compared with a sorghum field. The hogs were turned 
upon the fields at the same time, the beans lacking about two or three 
weeks of being ready to ‘‘pop out,’’ while the juice of the sorghum 
had sweetened. The soy beans proved to be greatly superior to the 
sorghum. In fact, the sorghum was practically worthless, while satis- 
factory results were secured from the soy beans. When corn alone 
was used 61.4 cents were realized upon each bushel, with hogs at 5 
cents; but when the corn was supplemented by the soy-bean pasture 
each bushel of corn used was worth 98.6 cents (allowing $8 to make 
each acre of soy beans). 

The soy-bean crop of 1908 was a good one, and of course better 
results were secured than in 1907. It cost $8.50 an acre for the station 
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to put in, fertilize, and cultivate the soy-bean crop. Rent on lands 
in eastern Alabama is about $2 an acre. When the cost of making 
the crop, rent at $2 an acre, and corn at 70 cents a bushel are all 
charged against the pigs, 100 pounds of gain were made as follows: 


TABLE 14.—Cost of fattening hogs on soy-bean pasture, including all charges (Alabama 
experiments of 1908). 





| Cost of 
ati | 100 
Ration. | pounds 
gain. 
Corn, # PAUO oa aio sade ale cee cee ccce de apeaesw eee sn sundaes seaman ssadvanitae seas anda semanas \ $3.31 
Soy-bean pasture... .........ce eee ceescceceeces Po cseccecccccecsiscssescceceesesesccceercsocsecess J 
CORD, BBO e a eae vad exe esusaccnies vac adetldndesensswametasawe en naa hanr sa aaa areas } 3. 48 
SOY DEAE PASC a. 5 5 5. oo sos tin 5 cise pew wainse nt aswadce cece cicennatesiesinsduemsescesacionvaneadineas hs 
COR FPR oo inet ct cwhndnedn swe saewal.g odes eh dnvaras nan ehac Annona aie meee cenclo eae aaa \ > 
SPS PNRM ois ia 5c. soisiemecivincinin ds csnicaa/gie dies siepae sna daeee ne sian ted unwe pacee in ven aeeeaee ares 2.96 





Even when the interest on the land and the cost of putting in the 
crop were counted against the gains, pork was still made for less than 
one-half of what it cost when corn was used alone. Again, when corn 
alone was used only 48.9 cents were secured for each bushel, but when 
a three-fourths, a one-half, and a one-fourth ration of corn were used 
along with the pasture the value of a bushel of corn was raised to 
$1.59, $1.69, and $3.35, respectively (estimating the cost of making 
the crop at $8 an acre). 

The Southern Yellow variety of bean was used in all cases. Other 
varieties can be used if it is desired that the grazing period should be 
extended. For instance, the Hollybrook variety is ready for grazing 
two to three weeks before the Southern Yellow, although planted 
at the same time. 

PEANUTS. 


Other things being equal, legumes should always be made use of 
when planning a succession of crops for hogs, on account of their 
favorable influence in building up soils. Peanuts rank among the 
exceedingly valuable leguminous hog crops. Many farmers are 
already aware of their high feeding value, and they are used in those 
few sections of the South that at the present time are producing more 
pork than is used at home. As a rule, when a hog-producing section 
is found in the South, a peanut-growing section is also found. This 
plant, used along with soy beans, affords a long summer and fall 
grazing season. It is a very valuable crop for fattening hogs, as will 
be seen from the table following: 
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s showing value of peanut pasture for fattening hogs. 





TABLE 15 


| 
Cost of | Value of 
Feed to make grain 1 acre of 





Station. Ration. } 100 pounds for 100 | peanuts 
gain. pounds | in terms 
gain. of corn. 
| Bushels. 
Arkansas@........- COND sn ceicnvee can dsnccucenssemanserseaee 379 pounds. ... BOS 2 35 
| Peanut pasture alone... .. 2.26.6. cecsscecseces GOTO ache... .<|..5..5.. | 85.6 
CI ON sin is pncodncaun Vasmcdcer eenaceosbe 147 pounds... PRAY: See: 
a -eanut oo a av ckisoduviansaxwaavenatncde FE MIDs 5 an elidesacs ns 652.9 
| | 
OE BI cok css dide en sds tapenade eecsesece 154 pounds. . | 1.92 
ROAMING UMNO. < oo cascas avon tapes eouessm nee O12) acte. ......}.<. 3 654.7 
| | 
PENNS... =). 7.2) | PRUE wins a 55h nec eye niwcntbs soneeen ck | 611 pounds... Rade [oe cewowce 
SR INS i a'n.c v's oy obikmra cb aceus warewamee se 148 pounds... 1.85 . 5 eee 
PO INNS i 3552 capecxs noses bacescsseund | 0.45 acre... . 18.4 
E a - | 
Alabama@......... RAMONES Cb ous awe cawagamortne mes se nitelices 560 pounds 7.00 
pert MINS bs Siok cen hoo ca var aeden enw aceue 177 pounds 2:93.1. : 
POGRUE POSING. «<<<. 2 wag r see ceeneccnenee | 0.12 acre... . ; sa 56.9 
| 
Gat 8 a5 2 ocec. : (107 pounds.... \ a 
ee) Sc ike > 97 }- 
| Cotton-seed meal, i} } ration \51 pounds..... f 1.94 
NUNMRG OUIN oi9 20. on co vewcs nce tarevasadeass OOS sere... ...|..- 
| 
eens EON a1) o)<'8. 326s mene ese nies enon .------| 162 pounds. . 2.02 |... 
PORTE CIOs a is sks ohare wo ue <u vate on as | 0.269 acre.....|..-.-..-. 627.7 
| SN RR oo ainoaintw deck even ey can baton | 127 pounds.... 1.59 |.. “% 
Peanut pasture.......... bea PN Serer eg CO aire cake sake: b 38.7 
SN Ooo Sev ceadencechys seeesstabuss DIRE OO sich cases b 50.8 
NE ROR ores chievetaacsnaesecsasceueus 275 pounds... . 3. 44 
PE NW a an co nkocncnctecheewersnesqen OORT BONO. <5. | ose 252 - 627.1 
Alabama ¢........ NS OER ova sce pus anh Shen wsinenatononea 189 pounds.... 2.36 
PARIS DINUEES | boosie oideaesstece ssnececses | 0.089 acre... .. Recess 678.4 
| 





b Domaine tal 580 pounds of corn are required to make 100 pounds gain. (See Table 1.) 
¢ Bulletin 143 (average of three years). 

@ Bulletin 122. 

¢ Bulletin 83. 

All of the above experimental work was done upon poor soils. 
The producing capacity of the Arkansas soil was about 30 bushels 
of corn and that of the Alabama soil about 12 to 15 bushels an acre. 
The Spanish variety of peanuts was used in all cases. If the soil 
upon which the nuts were grown had been good, better results 
could have been secured by using some of the larger varieties, but 
when the soil is poor, as was the case in all of the above work, too 
many empty hulls are produced when the larger varieties are grown. 

In every case in the above table the peanuts were used profitably. 
In some cases 1 acre of peanuts took the place of 85 bushels of corn. 
In one case in Alabama 1 acre of peanuts took the place of only 
18.4 bushels of corn, but even in that case the nuts were a profitable 
crop. It will be seen that where there was a fair crop of peanuts 
each acre was equal in feeding value to from 25 to 40 bushels of 
corn. The average of the Arkansas work, where both corn and 
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peanuts were used, shows that the corn sold for $1.44 a bushel (if 
it cost $8 to make the crop), while in the Alabama tests, where corn 
was used with peanuts, it brought $1.08 a bushel. In some of the. 
Alabama work the corn returned a value of more than $1.25 a bushel. 
It should also be remembered in this connection that these hog- 
erazing crops do not cost a cent to harvest; the hogs save the expense 
by consuming the crops in the field. Again, when the hog grazes 
on the crop there is practically no danger of losing it on account of 
continued rain at harvesting time. 

The above peanuts were all planted from May 1 toJuly 1. They 
were ready to graze from 90 to 120 days after planting. 


ALFALFA. 


Many sections of the South are admirably suited to growing 
alfalfa. When the farmer is so situated that he can sell alfalfa 
hay it may not be wise to keep the pasture grazed down with hogs, 
but at certain times of the year the pasture can be grazed without 
at all injuring the hay crop. Some farmers are so situated with 
reference to markets that it would be far more profitable to keep 
the alfalfa pasture grazed down by hogs than to undertake to make 
hay of it. It is one of the best pastures that can be secured, since 
it furnishes a large amount of feed to the acre and the grazing season 
extends over several months of the year. The value of alfalfa 
pasture for hogs is shown by the following work at experiment 
stations: 


TABLE 16.—Experiment station work showing value of alfalfa pasture for hogs. 





















Cost < Value of 
. 7 grain for} 1 acre of 
Station. Ration. Feed eee Ns 100 alfalfa 
Pp ee pounds | in terms 
gain.a | of grain. 
| Pounds. 
Kansasb........... Te eee eS Re SPE EP Se | 371 pounds........ CRSO 
a cays aaledaciian acne babacn beeen 301 pounds........ G0 tinea 
Rape pasture Ce isce scale inwocaan | 753 
MEMO ns SAS oi55 6'5s8 anwae ote escent en ence 300 pounds......-.. | SOR 1 sie 
PNG Svcs voviesSanedadcunnassmnee's WN 6c cacscalecescweaka 1,544 
Nebraska ¢......... Cer OP OR ORIN ss 5 oo 5s Sess Sicienecncase 366 pounds........ | SBE evens. j 
PROTON APOE COMES «oon 2a uses seuees=awen TE PONG. «2525 ohh a gnncee temewaredee 
URAMIR MARIE coos 20 viata a ees Lipa ed ets eos siesta mala teeele aoa ee 
OM | rns 328 pounds corn... .|\ 4.44 
TARRNI, ODOT CONE. 5 coi. 52 cc neiswndicceses 17 pounds tankage.|f , <oeties 
Ee foo nk 60 4500450006 bc capeacaaemiamn ade oaee iva tiaeea’ 
CORT: CNNOE CONG 65 4052085 Sincaseneeaccteds 314 pounds corn... \ 4.62 
‘Tankage, 10 per corit. ..-....2....2.ccecce 35 pounds tankage. Sen estore 
TIO ox coins wnh ci ncnssccundededelpeensens Acheson keatigsés <onsnaeetapasee 
Missouri@d.......... CPN sdemsxcadedus sh saecrmeemanes 389 pounds. ....... \ 6.80 
MER RO focoet 5-8 aa pee ee 129 pounds........ re Tea 
CPS cb db or atrasducreeceuaedeeadan 401 pounds........ | SP isc accbeee 
1 GAS BITING. oo. s:acalive'vnins's <oaneecmtteekeeee eer enunaneances Piadcngcd siete amen 
I IN sg 4. 5s osc tons sawasacwaewewers 243 pounds. ....... Ecawe cua sias Saar 
RIN WRN os oa ca caccssawacsedonerereeute | 729 pounds........ | eB bce iecced 


@ Price of feeds: Grain. $30 a ton; corn, 70cents a bushel; shorts, $30a ton; tankage, $40a ton; middlings, 
$30 a ton; green alfalfa, $3 a ton; skim milk, 30 cents a hundred pounds. 
> Bulletin 124, ¢ Bulletin 94, @ Bulletin 79. 
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While the rape pasture in the Kansas test proved to be a good 
feed to use along with the grain, the alfalfa pasture proved to be 
a little more than twice as valuable. One acre of rape was equal 
to 753 pounds of grain, while 1 acre of alfalfa pasture was equal 
to 1,544 pounds of grain. The pastures were grazed only 98 days, 
whereas the alfalfa pasture, in the South at least, can be grazed 
for twice that length of time. When a price of $30 a ton is placed 
upon the grain used, an acre of rape pasture proved to be worth 
$11.29, while an acre of alfalfa pasture was worth $23.16. 

In the Missouri test the alfalfa was cut and carried to the hogs, 
which were confined in a dry lot. There were 6 hogs in the lot. 
They ate 463 pounds of green alfalfa in 102 days. The author, 
Dean H. J. Waters, writes: 

It was not expected that in ordinary farm practice the green material would be 
cut and fed to the hogs in this manner. At the time the experiment was undertaken, 
however, it was not feasible to fence off areas of each of these forage crops and graze 
them. Outside of the extra expense required for cutting and hauling this material to 
the hogs, it was not considered that they would do so well on this material as if allowed 
to graze, for when grazing they would be able to select their material and would 
eat a larger quantity of forage than it was possible to get them to consume in a pen 
when it was cut and fed to them in the manner described. It is safe, therefore, to 
assume that our experiments show the minimum advantage of these forage crops, 
and that in actual practice a larger benefit would accrue from the use of these mate- 
rials than our experiments show. 


SORGHUM. 


Sorghum is a green crop well thought of in the South as a feed 
for swine. Its chief advantage lies in the large yields and the sure- 
ness of the crop, there being very few seasons in which it fails. But 
it must be remembered in planting a rotation of crops that sorghum 
is not a legume, so that the land will not be made better on account 
of its having been grown. It should also be borne in mind that 
corn and sorghum do not make up a balanced ration for animals. 
They are both low in protein, so if sorghum is to be used at all, the 
concentrate feed should be partly made up of a feed high in protein, 
as cotton-seed meal or tankage. 

The following table shows that sorghum, when compared with 
the leguminous crops, is a very poor pasture crop for hogs: 
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TABLE 17.—Experiments showing value of sorghum for fattening hogs. 
g 9 





Cost of , 
ws ta ag Value of 1 acre of sor- 
Station. Ration. I oe Booch ghum in terms of 
a corn. 
gain.a 
Alabama>......... Cen MONE 5 os soc cdsance | 456 pounds........ $5. 70 
Corn, i oe ee ee 437 pounds. ....... | 5. 46 
Craged sorendi. 25... -| GBF Bs 6c cn ads ccliccccuccccas | 0.6 bushel. 
CORA. <<a scncns \) atinn|/206 pounds. ....... \ ai aia 
Cotton-seed meal, 4 }ration 1193 pounds... woah 5.86 
Grazed sorghum. ....... ol WOE © Sacnepaclesaboncdunwe | 
Alabama®......... raced Sormhium............) GIB OWOO. ..cs6 cho scccelownes 
CR Bincacdeonsns Lratinn|Jol4 pounds. ....... \ rR ¢ 
Cotton-seed meal, iy? ration|{11 pounds........ f - 
| 4.3 bushels corn. 
Soiled sorghum........... Po ccanencalnevaceeutees re pounds cotton-seed 
meal. 
CB iinccnes ncn ly ratinn|s181 pounds........ \ 2 20 | 
Cotton-seed meal 4/? ration \90 pounds......... J o. 39 
CONE acca odsdavons ees 212 pounds. ....... \ 3. 98 
| Cotton-seed meal, 4.......| 106 pounds........ J cs 
Alsbama ¢......;....] Comm, & ation: ....6.:..5.. 362 pounds. .......!) sa | os eae 
Grazed sorghum. ......... | Lava... f 4.52 | 2.3 bushels. 
Alabamad lca 1 i. i a 
Alabama4......... | Sonenee, Al tart eT \374 pounds(mixed) 7.02 
Seah BRINE 6.6 es -|\s27 pounds(mixed) 6.13 


ba 2.7 bushels corn 
Gracadrsate ee care {2.7 bushel: i 
irazed sorghum. . .... rae WERE CO ive sacl sc cacccstene \2.7 bushels cowpeas. 








a Prices of nae Corn, 70 sesiti a reek ameniae meal, $25 a ton; icin, $1.25 a bushel. 
» Bulletin 143. ¢ Sorghum pasture worthless in this case. 4 Bulletin 122. 

The above sorghum was all grazed by pigs averaging about 80 
to 100 pounds in weight. They were turned into the field when the 
seed of the plants were either ripe or in the dough stage. In no case 
was the sorghum found to be a profitable feed, while in some cases 
it proved to be a detriment. Corn and sorghum pasture do not 
produce satisfactory or economical gains. Even when the ration of 
corn and sorghum was supplemented with a little cotton-seed meal 
or cowpeas, the results do not compare favorably with those secured 
when a leguminous crop was used. 

In view of the fact that it is very hard work for pigs to graze 
sorghum, as the cane must be ridden down, it was thought that it 
might be profitable to place the hogs in a pen and carry the sorghum 
to them (soiling); so in the second test reported above this method 
was tried. The results.were a little better than when the hogs grazed 
the crop, but even in this case 1 acre of sorghum proved to be worth 
but $4.61. That acre of sorghum could have been made more valu- 
able if it had been made into hay or silage and fed to some other 
kind of animals. 

Sorghum has probably one valuable place as a hog feed—to help 
carry the brood sows through the summer months economically when 
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the pastures become short. Sorghum is a bulky feed and is more 
suited to ruminants than to the hog. The young hog makes no use 
at all of the leaves and the fibrous part of the stalk; his stomach is 
too small for such bulky roughage, but older hogs can use roughage 
to a considerable extent. 

It should be remembered that this bulletin reports no sorghum 
experiments in which the plant was grazed when young; in every 
case the sorghum was far enough advanced so that the juice was sweet 
to the taste. Some farmers, however, report success with the sorghum 
if the hogs are turned into the field when the plant is about 1 foot in 
height, thus inducing them to eat the tender blades along with the 
immature juice. 


AMOUNT OF GRAIN TO FEED WHEN HOGS ARE ON PASTURE. 


It would be of interest to the farmer to know just how much grain 
to feed along with the pasture crops. Of course the amount of grain 
fed depends upon the kind of pasture used and whether the animals 
are just “‘being carried along”’ or are being rushed to a finish. One 
or two stations have undertaken to answer the question. The Utah 
station has done several years’ work in feeding hogs on a pasture 
made up of mixed grasses, consisting partly of alfalfa. The chief 
object of the work was to determine the proper amount of grain to 
use along with their pastures. The results were as follows: 


TABLE 18.— Work at Utah Experiment Station in feeding grain to hogs along with pasture. 


| Pounds of Cost of 





feed to grain for | Average 

Ration. make 100 100 pounds! daiiy 

| pounds | gain(grain| gains. 

gain. $25 a ton). 

Pounds. 
RCN MRNBRNI 50h 5-5), Us kya wince aa coins ca ekwase aetia sesaule | 374 | $4. 67 1,21 
COD SUNT CHNE TONES UGS POGEUTO. oo ois 5 io onc cn ccces en secevennccvens 354 4. 42 1.01 
ne UD RUN RIOD ons soc cs dcr aviccioresedieacvadcous webaned 302 3.77 | 75 
SI REED Wer NTIS DOR GUINE oie 6 oss) ood nied ten eeicansenssema acs vchs 247 3. 08 - 55 


No account was kept of the amount of pasture used by each lot, 
but it is fair to suppose that those lots which received light grain 
rations consumed more pasture than did the lots which received a 
heavy grain feed. But leaving the pasture out of consideration, it 
is seen that the smaller the amount of grain used the cheaper and 
slower were the gains. . 

The Alabama station has done some recent work along the same 
line with soy beans as the pasture. Accurate account has been kept 
both of the amount of pasture consumed by each lot of hogs and the 
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cost of putting in and cultivating the crop. Estimating rent at $2 
an acre, it has cost the station $10.50 an acre to seed, fertilize, and 
cultivate a soy-bean crop. The average farmer can make the crop 
cheaper than did the station, as the farmer can secure labor more 
advantageously than the station could. The results secured at the 
Alabama station were as follows: 


TABLE 19.—Work at Alabama Experiment Station in feeding corn to hogs along with 
soy-bean pasture. 


Cost of 
Average | Cost of grain plus 
Ration. 2 Gutter Feed to make 100 | grain for | cost of pas- 
gains pounds gain. 100 pounds | ture for 100 
. gain. | pounds 
gain. 
| Pounds. 
Three-fourths corn and soy-bean pasture... ... 1.67 | 130 pounds corn, 0.164 $1. 62 $3. 34 
| acre pasture. 
One-half corn and soy-bean pasture.......... 1.14 | 111 pounds corn, 0.206 1.39 3. 55 
acre pasture. 5 
One-fourth corn and soy-bean pasture........ 1.30 | 54 pounds corn, 0.219 . 67 2.97 


acre pasture. 





It is seen that while the cheapest gains were made by the lot 
receiving the smallest amount of corn, even when the amount of 
pasture used is also taken into consideration, still there was not a 
gradual decrease in the cost of gains as the amount of grain was 
reduced. The second lot, while producing 100 pounds of pork at a 
cheaper corn cost than the first lot, did not make pork as cheaply as 
the latter when the area of pasture consumed was taken into account. 

Several points must be taken into consideration before one can 
determine what is the right amount of corn to feed along with pasture 
when hogs are being finished for the market. First, the condition of 
the hog at the end of the feeding period must be taken into account. 
If the animal is to be marketed directly off the pasture crop, it would 
no doubt be profitable to feed him grain while grazing the pasture on 
account of the beneficial effect the added grain would have upon the 
‘arcass. This is desirable, because the hog which receives but a 
small allowance of grain in addition to a pasture comes through to 
the end with a big belly region which makes him dress a low per cent. 
Although he may gain as rapidly as the animal that receives more 
grain, he will not be in as acceptable killing condition as will the 
former, so the butcher will place a lower price upon the pasture-fed 
animal. Second, the amount of corn at the disposal of the feeder 
must also receive consideration. When there are large amounts of 
corn upon the farm to be disposed of, there is no better way to 
market it than through hogs on pasture, so the problem may resolve 
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itself into a question of finding a good and high-priced market for 
corn. When this is the case, it would no doubt be wise to feed the 
animals liberally of the corn, so that the supply may all be used before 
the spring months arrive. No farmer can afford under present con- 
ditions to sell his corn directly upon the market as corn, even for $1 
a bushel. He should market it through hogs. In the Alabama test 
from $1.42 to $2.82 was secured for each bushel of corn fed when hogs 
sold for 5 cents a pound live weight. Some farmers hold that the 
most profitable method is to feed no grain at all while the hogs have 
the freedom of a good pasture, but it is seen from the above prices 
realized upon corn that the man who has corn to sell should make 
more money by feeding it in conjunction with the pasture. Third, 
the amount of available pasture will have something to do with the 
amount of corn tofeed. If the area of pasture is small for the number 
of hogs on hand, it would pay to be liberal with the corn in order 
that the pasture may be extended over ag long a time as possible. 
Fourth, the amount of grain used depends upon the length of time 
the farmer has in which to get the animals ready for the market. If 
prices are ruling low, it may be wise to simply carry the animals along 
slowly until the prices advance. If hogs are selling at a good figure 
and there is danger of their depreciating in value on account of prices 
falling, it would be the part of wisdom to finish rapidly through the 
liberal use of grain. 


ROOT AND TUBER CROPS. 


It may be stated, as a general rule, that root crops can not be as 
profitably used for fattening hogs as can some of the crops hereto- 
fore mentioned. The South must adopt a system of farming that 
requires as little labor as possible, and when the root plants are 
grown much labor must be expended upon them. One of the advan- 
tages of stock farming is that it lends itself to handling large areas of 
land without a corresponding increase in the amount of labor used. 
If, through the addition of stock to our system of farming, we should 
materially increase the amount of labor required, the business could 
not be made a success, as there is but little extra labor to be had. 
Then again, the effect of the crop upon the soil should never be over- 
looked. The common root crops now in use are not legumes, so the 
soil will not be improved as a result of their having been grown. 
Nevertheless some farmers are so situated and their soils are of such 
a character that they can probably use root crops to advantage. 
Some of these root crops have been tested by the southern stations, 
as shown in the following table: 
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TaBLE 20.—Experiment station work with root crops for fattening hogs. 





| Feed to 





Cost of 100 
Station. Ration. yr tay pounds 
gain. = 
Pounds. 
Plosida®... 2.22... CONS QUO sa. vs ose sn Aska ds cdgnevanwancaceesdteencotedien 999 $12. 48 
WRIA SMES 552d. Ls. cinta Dancenaek wa twaneeaue ens 505 |\ 9.67 
SWE NNN occ ic cata h as ance caunecacsacasse os aeee, 505 |f ae 
| | 
ne INS 5 o> cba 3 bn kann sek awechwkeeeessuae } 163 
ROG se cicWick edcinnkS 2 ie si aaens ne nc be lal scons acuane geet arene eS 122 6.15 
Sa od be adesussestensseowssvcsesadennaducauaueendaews 325 
Alabama ¢......... DN Bos os oooh aac at awc ne naa arcees<uneeesanee 1,000 \ 13.01 
SRS 55 ooo bo vernncswesanceandecudewaaunele 334 f = 
| 
COPS ev awicausscces Lists vhdnnseasebeacuxane sa ceeetaae 200 7.50 
CUI CRIONIINID I 0 foo dink sh bcws en dens cas ncoconbaws 200 ce 


a Price of feeds: Corn, 70 cents a bushel; middlings, $30 a ton; potatoes, 25 cents a bushel; cassava, 20 
cents a hundredweight. 
> Bulletin 55. ¢ Bulletin 93. 

Very seldom are satisfactory results reported where root crops are 
used; the results given above show root crops to be of little value as 
a hog feed. 

At Cornell * the Irish potato was fed both cooked and raw. A 
little grain and skim milk were fed in addition to the potatoes. Over 

I 
400 pounds of potatoes were eaten, but the pigs failed to make progress 
and the test was closed. 

At the Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, Canada, reasonable 
results were secured when cooked potatoes were used, but raw pota- 
toes produced practically no gains. 

With regard to the Alabama test reported above, Duggar states: 

The results show that under the conditions of this experiment 1 pound of corn was 
worth much more than 3 pounds of sweet potatoes. If corn were worth 50 cents a 
bushel these results would give sweet potatoes a value considerably below 17 cents. 
Probably 10 and 12 cents per bushel would be a close estimate of the nutritive value 
of a bushel of potatoes fed with cowpeas in the proportion employed in the experi- 
ment. It is plain that sweet potatoes could not profitably be grown, stored, and fed 
to hogs, even if each bushel could be converted into pork worth 10 to 15 cents. This 
does not imply that sweet potatoes can not be profitably employed as a food for hogs. 
But a profit is possible only by saving the expense of harvesting—the heaviest single 
item of expense in sweet-potato culture. If the hogs do the rooting, the sweet potato 
is doubtless a cheaper food than corn on some sandy soils that yield ten to fifteen times 
as many bushels of sweet potatoes as of corn. 


Duggar’s subsequent experience in feeding hogs on sweet potatoes 
in the ground did not prove to be profitable. He writes: ‘‘The pota- 
toes were not eaten with relish, and after being rooted up they were 
left upon the surface, some of them remaining there until they 
decayed.” 


4 Bulletin 199. b Bulletin 33. 
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CROP SUCCESSION FOR HOG FEEDING. 


There has been no effort to present in the preceding pages all of the 
summer growing plants that can be used for grazing hogs. Only a 
few of the most prominent ones have been brought to the reader’s 
attention. The farmer who knows his own conditions and his own 
soil can introduce into his cropping system many plants that have 
not been mentioned at all. The following table gives data con- 
cerning a number of suitable plants. 


TABLE 21.—Summer and fall growing crops suitable for hog grazing.“ 


Number of 
days from 


Crop. | Time to plant. Amount of seed to the acre. planting to 
grazing 
time. 

DRIER osc sonae sss Feb. 25-Apr. 1....| 15-25 pounds.............. <uitieteled cue ea he beeen 75- 90 
eee Pe SD c,h cin ok, cave npe Guccnenkenkenapewdabvsiea atime’ 120-150 
re May 1-July 10..... 4 bushel (drilled), 14 bushels (broadeast).......... 75- 90 
Soy beans.......... | Apr. 1-June 30....| 4 bushel (drilled), 14 bushels (broadcast). .......-. 90-120 
Japan clover....... URE AE OL, 1 OER ie «osac. oe nS ioe cicvlosinisnoue ann asees ncxees 60- 75 
Se angiebiviaw ase iG: OD «ck RE NG wierd otiniehoSe sancucesenedenudouvadawaee 75- 90 
PND oiaicsgocicie 5 | May 1-July 1..<....| 1-2 Desiele (not hulled)... non os cco. coca secon cs 90-120 
ea | Mar. 1-Mar. 31....| 4-6 pounds (drilled), 9-10 pounds (broadcast)... . . 60- 75 
Sorghum.......-. | Apr. 1-July1..... Ss tS reg Sen Or Chena Ree e er cas ada sein te 60- 90 
Velvet bean........ | May 10-June 2...) 3) pecks (in GMls) oo... one as ncicesscneseenen 100-130 


a Alabama Bulletin 143. 


FINISHING HOGS AFTER PASTURE CROPS ARE EXHAUSTED. 


The majority of the farmers of the South who make use of green 
crops for fattening hogs dispose of the animals when the crops are 
exhausted without finishing them upon grain for a short period in a 
dry lot. There is a time when the hog should be penned up in a lot and 
fed grain alone, but that time is not at the beginning of the feeding 
operations. He should be penned up after the pasture crops are 
gone and fed grain alone for a few days before slaughtering or mar- 
keting. There are several reasons for following this plan. First, the 
hog after coming off the pasture is in just the proper condition to make 
gains economically and rapidly for a short time. He is in excellent 
health, active, and, as a rule, his frame is not covered with as much 
fat as it should carry. The pasture has tended to develop his frame 
at the expense of fat, especially if he is a young animal. After he is 
fed in a pen from twenty-five ‘to twenty-eight days he looks better, 
and is better, than when he came off pasture, and is actually worth 
more to the consumer or butcher as he is fatter and will dress out a 
higher percentage of good marketable meat than if he had been sold 
directly from the pasture. Second, when hogs have been grazed 
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upon peanuts, soy beans, and certain other green crops, the meat and 
lard have become soft, which makes the animal objectionable to the 
butcher as well as for home consumption. This soft meat can be 
hardened very materially if the hogs are fed upon grain for only a 
short period after the crops are exhausted. 

What shall the animal be fed during this short dry-lot finishing 
period? Corn is good; corn in combination with cotton-seed meal is 
better and is cheaper than corn alone, as the addition of cotton- 
seed meal to the ration renders the meat hard more rapidly than 
when corn alone is used. If the animals are to be fed not more than 
twenty-one days in this finishing period one-third of the total ration 
may be made up of cotton-seed meal. If it is likely that the last 
period will be extended over more than twenty-one days the propor- 
tion of cotton-seed meal should be cut down to one-fifth or one-sixth 
of the whole ration, and the finishing period extended not beyond 
five weeks in all. 


INCREASE IN SOIL FERTILITY DUE TO GRAZING HOGS. 


Inasmuch as green crops suitable for hog feeding can be main- 
tained in the South practically every month in the year, it is possible 
for the southern farmer to make more money than the northern 
farmer upon hog-producing operations, and the profits made are in 
proportion to the amount of green crops used. But in addition to 
making ready money on the hogs themselves the farmer who grows 
leguminous crops and grazes them off with hogs has a fertilizer factory 
on his own farm. In 1898 the Arkansas station? grazed hogs upon 
areas of peanuts, chufas, and soy beans. The following two years the 
land was planted in cotton, and data were collected to determine what 
effect this grazing might have upon cotton yields. The results per 
acre were as follows: 


TABLE 22.—Fertilizing effect of crops grazed by hogs. 


Average per | Value of in- 

Average (cent increase} crease per 

Seed cot- | Seed cot- yield of in seed cotton} acre each 
ton, 1899. | ton, 1990. |seed cotton, due to year (lint 11 
1899-1900. | grazing and | cents, seed 

growingcrop.| 60 cents). 


Cotton following peanuts grazed by Pounds. | Pounds. Pounds. | 

ON oad. cn cnn peahasudhcesenceneaes 1,771 | 1,134 1, 452.5 61.1 $22.81 
Cotton following soy beans grazed by 

WH irchdvhicecorektecanalacdunsens 1, 588 | 1,020 1, 304.0 | 44.6 16. 35 
Cotton following chufas grazed by hogs. 1, 200 | 981 1,090.0 | 20.9 7.68 
Cotton following corn not grazed....... | 1, 005 798 WROD Bese sinkscaegee boda ten aan 





2 Bulletin 88, 
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The effect upon the soil of growing a legume and then grazing it 
off with hogs is remarkable; for instance, in the case of soy beans 
and peanuts the increased yield of cotton was 44.6 and 61.1 per cent, 
respectively. The effects of growing these crops and grazing them 
off does not stop with the cotton crop grown the year immediately 
following the grazing. The data show that the increase over the 
corn lot was still considerable in the second year. 

Of course in the cases where peanuts and soy beans were used the 
increased cotton yields were not due entirely to the grazing; part of 
the benefits were due to the fact that the crops were legumes, the 
effect of which would be to place nitrogen in the soil for the use of 
subsequent crops. But with the chufa pasture we have a case where 
the increased cotton yields can be attributed only to the grazing and 
the supplementary grain fed, as the chufa plant is not a legume. In 
this case the increased cotton yields for the average of the two years 
following the chufas was 20.9 per cent over the cotton crops which 
had followed a corn crop without being grazed off by the hogs. It 
is therefore apparent that a farmer can expect to get more cotton 
when it is planted on an area where hogs have grazed or where pea- 
nuts, soy beans, or other legumes have been grown than he can secure 
from an area where hogs have not been grazed. 


BREEDS OF SWINE. 


The question is often asked, What is the best breed of swine for 
the South? The answer can not be given by naming any one par- 
ticular breed; there is no such thing as a ‘‘best” breed. One breed 
may be specially adapted for a certain purpose, while another may 
be better suited for a different object. The best breed for any par- 
ticular farmer is usually the breed that he likes best. 

The breeds of hogs are divided into two general classes, the bacon 
type and the lard type. The Yorkshire and the Tamworth breeds 
belong to the bacon type, while other breeds, as the Berkshire, the 
Poland-China, and the Duroc-Jersey, belong to the lard type. 


LARGE YORKSHIRE. 


The individuals of the Large Yorkshire breed are noted for their 
extreme length and depth of body, from which can be taken large 
pieces of meat suitable for bacon. They are not as broad as the lard 
type of hog across the shoulders, backs, and hams. The Yorkshire 
is a very large breed—probably the largest of the breeds of swine 
known in America. For use in the South their color is against them, 
as they are white, and in this section there is strong objection to 
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white hogs on the ground that they are more subject to skin diseases 
than the black or red hogs. This is practically the only point, how- 
ever, that can be brought against them for southern conditions. They 
are good rustlers, can get about over large areas, and they are unex- 
celled as grazers. 

The Yorkshire is not an early maturing breed; the smaller breeds 
of hogs can be prepared for the market in less time, but Yorkshires 
are rapid growers and are capable of making much of this growth 





Fic. 4.— A good two-year-old Large Yorkshire sow. 


from pastures. Furthermore, they are good breeders, good mothers, 
and produce large litters regularly. 


TAMWORTH. 


The Tamworths are the ideal bacon type. The bodies are extremely 
long and moderately deep. The legs, the head, and the neck are also 
long and coarse when compared with the hogs of the lard type. The 
back is not as broad as that of the Yorkshire. 

The Tamworths have the advantage of the Yorkshires in color, as 
they are red. They will attain a size almost equal to that of the 
Yorkshire. But it is not probable that the Tamworths will become 
popular in the South for many years to come, as one of the duties of 
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the purebred boar in the South is to refine and make more compact 
the scrub. This the Tamworth will not do as satisfactorily as will 





Fic. 5.—A good type of Tamworth boar. 


CREAT 


some of the other breeds, as he is long and coarse in legs and head 
and light in hams. 

i} The Tamworths are good rustlers, very prolific, and the meat is 
| of the highest quality. 

| BERKSHIRE. 

| 


The Berkshire breed is one of the old and well-established lard 








| 

ii types of hogs. In form they are long, broad, deep, and low. They 7 
li are much shorter on their legs and have a shorter head and neck and 

a better developed ham than the bacon type. While the back of the 
ii Berkshire is broader than that of the hogs of the bacon types, still 
i it is not as broad as that of the Poland-China. The modern Berk- 
shire breeders are working for a back medium in width and for a side 
t long and deep and free from wrinkles. 

In color the breed is black, with white points in the face, on the F&F ’ 
i tip of the tail, and on the feet. Sometimes a splash of white is seen | 
Hi on the fore leg. As will be seen in figure 6, the nose is short, the & 
vt face dished, and the ears stand erect without a droop at the tip. 
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The Berkshires are admirably suited to the South. They are good 
rustlers, fatten at almost any age, and cross well with the inferior 
hogs of the country. The quality of the meat is good, also. While 





Fic. 6.—Berkshire sow in show condition. 


they are relatively strong in breeding qualities, still they are not as 
good breeders as the Yorkshires, Tamworths, or Duroc-Jerseys. 
They are, however, more prolific than the Poland-Chinas. 


POLAND-CHINA. 


The Poland-China breed of hogs originated in the State of Ohio. 
This breed is considered the ideal of the lard type of hog. The indi- 
viduals are broad on the back, compact, low, and dress a high per 
cent of marketable meat. The back is broader and shorter than 
that of the Berkshire, but the latter has the advantage of the Poland- 
China in length of side. 

Figure 7 shows the face of the Poland-China to be longer and not 
dished so much as that of the Berkshire. While the ideal ear of the 
Poland-China hog stands erect, still the tips of the ears should droop. 
The large, overhanging ear is very objectionable to Poland-China 
breeders. In color the Poland-China is black, with six white points— 
on the face, on the tip of the tail, and on the feet. 
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The Poland-China was originally a very large hog, but has been 
bred for refinement and compactness so long that at the present 
time it will not weigh as much as the Berkshire. Poland-Chinas are 
good feeders and early maturers. They are suited rather to lot feed-- 
ing than to pasture feeding, as they have not the rustling qualities 


Fic. 7.—Poland-China brood sow in pasture condition. 


of some of the other breeds. Still they will make good use of 
pastures. 

The meat of this breed is not as high in quality as that of the Berk- 
shire; it is tender and fine grained, but there is more fat than the 
average consumer likes, and the fat is not suitably distributed with 
the lean. The Poland-China is not as good as the Berkshire or the 
Duroc-Jersey in breeding qualities. 


DUROC-JERSEY. 


The tendency of the Duroc-Jersey breeders is to approach the 
Poland-China type. Originally the Duroc-Jersey was a large, coarse 
animal, but of recent years the object has been to breed out the 
coarseness of bone, head, and ears. While much of the roughness 
has been eliminated, still the Duroc-Jerseys are not as refined and 
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compact as the Poland-Chinas. In color the Duroc-Jersey is cherry 
red; sandy red is very objectionable to the breeders. The pictures 
show that when compared with the Berkshire or Poland-China the 
Duroc-Jersey has a head and face longer and coarser than either of 
them. The ears do not stand erect; they fall forward and. lie close 
to the head. 

The Duroc-Jersey is exceedingly well adapted to the South: It is 
a more prolific breed than either the Berkshire or the Poland-China. 


Fig. 8.—Duroc-Jersey sow in fair show condition 


Duroe-Jersey sows are also better milkers and mothers than the 
Berkshires or Poland-Chinas. The Duroc-Jerseys are also one of the 
best grazers that we have; they are strong and active and can graze 
over large areas. Owing to the roughness that is still found in some 
individuals of this breed, they can not be expected to mature as 
early as the Berkshires or Poland-Chinas. 


CHESTER WHITE. 


The Chester White is a popular hog in some of the Northern States, 
but in the South this breed is not so desirable, because of its color. 
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Many of the Chester Whites raised in the South are of the family 
known as the ‘‘Ohio Improved Chesters” (O. I. C.). 
As a breed the Chester White is large, long in body, has a heavy 


bone, and is not as refined or compact as the Poland-China. For 


the last few years the Chester White breeders have been selecting 
for refinement and compactness. In color the breed is white; blue 
spots are often seen upon the skin along the back and sides. If it 
were not for their color, the Chester Whites would soon occupy 
much the same position in the South as the Duroc-Jerseys, because 





Fic. 9 —Chester White sow in show condition. 


they are good mothers, good grazers, and very prolific. The quality 
of the meat is about like that of the Duroc-Jersey. 

The farmer who is about to adopt a breed should be sure to select 
one of the standard and common breeds of his own State. Many 
men make the mistake of introducing a breed new to the section, and 
when the time comes that a new boar must be secured much difli- 
culty and expense are incurred before a satisfactory one can be 
found. Therefore a breed should usually be selected which has a 
good representation in the State in which the farmer lives, 
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CONCLUSIONS. 


1. Hogs can be raised at a profit in the South, and southern farm- 
ers should raise more of them. 

2. Hogs can not be raised profitably on corn alone. 

3. While pork can sometimes. be made at a profit when corn is 
supplemented with nothing but a concentrated feed, still it is not 
wise to use concentrated supplements alone. 

4. Hogs can be produced cheaper when pastures are used along 
with the grains than when grains are used alone. By means of pas- 
ture crops pork can be made cheaper in the South than it is possible 
to make it in the corn belt. 

5. The advantages arising from the use of pastures are: 

Pork costs only one-third to one-half as much when pastures are 
used as when concentrated feeds alone are used. 

The soils are improved very materially as a result of growing the 
legumes for the hogs and feeding extra grains to the animals. 

The crops are harvested (through the hogs) without danger of loss 
from rains and without expense. 

The hogs are under favorable health conditions; therefore losses 
from disease will be lessened. 


[A list giving the titles of all Farmers’ Bulletins available for distribution will be 
sent free upon application to any Member of Congress or the Secretary of Agriculture.] 
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